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NINETY-THIRD SESSION 1926-1927 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. E. GUY DAWBER 


[Delivered at the General Meeting on Monday, 1 November 1926] 


second time I have the honour of address- 

ing you from this Chair and thanking my 
colleagues for wishing me to take on another year 
of office. 

The past year has been marked by a great deal 
of quiet but effective work for the advancement of 
architecture. We have not been troubled by 
matters of professional politics, and we are now 
united in a policy which has the support of all the 
best elements in the profession and commands the 
loyal adhesion of all our Allied Societies. 

In my address last year I mentioned one of the 
most important matters upon which the Council 
was engaged, the carrying into effect of the Regis- 
tration policy, which was the principal reason for 
the amalgamation of the Royal Institute and the 
Society of Architects. The Special Committee 
appointed for the purpose has completed the first 
stage of its work. The Bill has been drafted and 
was unanimously approved by the Council in July 
last. It has been submitted to the Allied Societies 
and, with the exception of a few who have not yet 
replied, all have expressed their intention of sup- 
porting the measure, so that it only remains for 


ae AND GENTLEMEN,— For the 


the general body to consider and approve this draft 
Bill—it can then be introduced into Parliament, 
and it is hoped this may be done during the present 
session. ‘To get our Bill on the Statute Book we 
shall need the united support of all members of the 
profession, especially those outside London, who 
suffer more than any others from the state of 
affairs which we believe will be remedied under a 
Registration Act. 

We have had our attention called to efforts being 
made by certain gentlemen, who seem to be pro- 
foundly concerned with the interests of our pro- 
fession, to create new Societies for the protection 
of unattached architects. These efforts are un- 
necessary, for there has never been any question 
of danger to the interests of any bona fide architects. 
No Registration Bill which in any way threatened 
those interests could possibly become law, and the 
Bill will provide fully and fairly for their protection. 

I should like to counsel the unattached architect 
not to complicate the situation and possibly en- 
danger the very interests he has at heart by joining 
these entirely superfluous organisations. 

The past year has been noteworthy if only on 
account of the general strike, which happily proved 
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abortive. For one thing it was interesting as 
showing that many of the so-called crafts the 
practice of which has been so sedulously fostered 
by the Unions can be more rapidly learned than 
was supposed. 

The country as a whole carried on without 
their aid. The motor-car solved the question of 
transport and every year’s progress in science, 
the lesson derived from the strikes themselves, 
makes Society still better able to combat these 
attempts to hold up the trade and traffic of the 
country, as the resourceful amateur in many cases 
learnt all that was necessary, and experience 
showed that many of the ordinary crafts can be 
picked up in a week or two, enough at any rate 
to enable a man with common sense and ordinary 
skill to be of invaluable aid in a crisis. 

The year has also been eventful in that much 
building work has been put in hand and that 
various schemes for buildings, the subject of com- 
petitions, have been carried through, such as the 
Bank of Liverpool, the Masonic Hall, and many 
other great projects involving the expenditure of 
sums such as would not have been thought possible 
years ago. Schemes of this kind are now nego- 
tiated without difficulty or even comment. It 
may be worth while for members of the archi- 
tectural profession to consider how smoothly and 
satisfactorily the existing competition system does 
as a matter of fact actually work. Competitions of 
any importance are without exception carried out, 
with the ready acquiescence of the promoters, in 
accordance with the R.I.B.A. regulations, and I 
think it can be said that the results generally meet 
with the approval of the profession and are 
accepted as remarkably successful. ‘They give the 
younger man an opportunity of winning his spurs 
which would otherwise be denied him. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects during 
the past year has done its utmost to make its 
influence felt in many public matters. It orga- 
nised and led the campaign for the comprehensive 
treatment of the London bridges, culminating in 
the appointment of the Royal Commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lee of Fareham which 
is dealing with the whole question. 

It has urged the necessity of a great planning 
scheme for Central and Greater London. It has 
helped and advised the London County Council 
in the matter of the revision of the London Building 
Acts, and it has lost no opportunity of impressing 
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upon the Government and Municipal Authorities 
the importance of employing properly qualified 
and able architects in connection with Housing 
Schemes. 

London is rapidly losing its old individuality 
and year by year old landmarks are swept away 
and what we must hope will be improvements take 
their place. 

During the last few months the long chapter in 
the history of the Foundling Hospital has been 
closed: one by one the ancient foundations of 
London are being driven out, which generally 
means the making of more money by the destruc- 
tion of amenities that no money can replace. 

The Bloomsbury district is one of the quarters of 
London where town planning has been carried 
out in a really comprehensive manner by a former 
generation of landowners. It was designed as a 
residential quarter, with squares and delightful 
houses, and though many of these are now used 
for varying purposes, connected with education 
and the learned and professional societies, and its 
residential character is to a certain extent lost, very 
great consideration should be given before the site 
of the Foundling Hospital is handed over for other 
and purely commercial purposes, to the detriment 
of the neighbourhood. 

The falling in of leases has necessitated the re- 
building of large areas, some of it extremely good, 
but some showing evidences of haste and ill-con- 
sidered design. 

It is the fashion for the public to criticise severely 
much of this modern work, to compare it to its 
disadvantage with what has gone before and to 
condemn without the least thought or discrimi- 
nation the efforts of modern architects, but I 
maintain that much of what we are doing will hold 
its own with the architecture of the past and shows 
an understanding and appreciation of the difficulties 
and problems of to-day, difficulties that were non- 
existent when these old buildings we so much 
admire were erected. 

It is the Englishman’s habit of self-depreciation 
that makes him incapable of recognising the good 
work that is being done in his own country, and 
one can only regret the spirit of damping criticism 
that prevails. Kindly appreciation and encourage- 
ment would be much better. 

There are many matters connected with the 
practice of architecture which are of special interest 
at the present time. 
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‘The peculiar fitness of women to be architects 
and to design the houses in which they live is a 
never-ending topic with the Press; the many 
articles by disillusioned ladies make dismal read- 
ing, but more pathetic still is the belief that all the 
defects they find in their houses are due to the 
ignorant and incompetent male architect. Many 
talk of the vast improvements women would make 
if only they were their own architects, but they 
quite forget that the faults of the average modern 
house are the result, not of the sins of ignorance, 
but of quite other causes. They do not realise, for 
instance, that the vast majority of houses are not 
designed by architects, but are built by speculators 
who have decided views of the price at which they 
can sell their productions. It is only since the 
war that architects have been commissioned to any 
extent to design houses for the people, and then 
only in State-subsidised schemes which have been 
undertaken by local authorities, because the specu- 
lative builder could no longer make them pay. 
Such houses are naturally cut down to the barest 
minimum of comfort and accommodation, and, 
although the fitments and conveniences demanded 
by women are well known to architects, the mistake 
consists in supposing that they are excluded from 
these cheap houses, made to let or sell, owing to 
the ignorance of the architect. 

However, if our feminine critics pin their faith to 
their own sex, they will soon have the opportunity 
of proof, for of late years scores of women have 


passed through the architectural schools, some of 


whom have obtained high honours in the examina- 
tions and have become full members of the R.1.B.A.., 
and it will be interesting to see whether they will 
be any more successful in circumventing the econo- 
mic difficulties of house building than their much- 
maligned male colleagues. 

Architecture is everybody’s business, yet as a 
rule it is regarded with indifference: the public 
omits to employ architects and then blames them 
for sins which they have not committed. 

Within the last few years social, economic 
and mechanical conditions have undergone a pro- 
found change. ‘The world in general is poorer, 
more democratic, and less secure, and the results 
are already evident in our domestic architecture 
The big private house is dead—the great home 
of the past which was typical at first of aristo- 
cratic and, later, of financial power. ‘To-day, aris- 
tocracy has neither power nor money, and even 
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our wealthy financiers are shy about putting their 
money into bricks and mortar for purely domestic 
purposes. Apart from this the social conditions 
of family life are changing. No modern architect 
is likely to be called upon to build a Blenheim, a 
Harewood, a Holkham or a Castle Howard. 

Architecture is now almost confined to public and 
commercial buildings in our great towns and Cities, 
and if of a domestic nature, it takes the form of 
great blocks of flats, which are replacing the indi- 
vidual houses of last century. 

It follows that bold and well-thought-out schemes 
of planning should not only be encouraged but 
should be an imperative necessity in the social 
organisation of every large city. 

Yet what do we find? Houses demolished and 
replaced by flats, erected by ‘‘ construction syndi- 
cates,’’ many lacking all sense of design or dignity, 
built on our main thoroughfares, and—we can 
only assume—approved by our local authorities. 

London is to-day being degraded by this type 
of building and it is in this direction that one feels, 
in London at any rate, the need for some controlling 
voice, some authority to prevent the defacement of 
fine sites by inappropriate buildings. With our 
increased architectural knowledge and _ skill it 
should not be possible for buildings to be erected 
feeble in design, without character or proportion, 
in our public streets and roads, and one can only 
lament the opportunities which every day are lost 
of making London more worthy of its great past. 

We miss our opportunities. Oxtord Circus with 
Nash's old buildings around it was a dignified and 
well-proportioned entity—-the height of the houses 
balanced the size of the Circus. 

In rebuilding, exactly the old lines have been 
followed, but the new buildings are twice the 
height of the old, and throw the whole Circus out of 
scale, thus affecting the entire charm and propor- 
tion of the design. How easy it would have been 
to increase the diameter some fifty or sixty feet, 
making the Circus proportionate to the new build- 
ings and so getting a really fine scheme ; instead 
we have another chance missed, another eyesore for 
years to come. : 

Of course the answer to this is the usual one— 
it would cost money, compensation to the existing 
leaseholders, and the customary objections to any 
proposal for the betterment of London as the 
finest city in the world. 

We have to realise that the advent of motor 
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traffic is compelling, and will yet more drastically 
compel, the re-arrangement of London streets and 
affect its architecture. 

In the re-arrangement of building sites, we 
should no longer allow the intermingling of 
factories and warehouses with residential areas— 
where, in consequence, whole districts deteriorate 
and gradually become slums. 

Parts of London are hopeless muddles of in- 
compatible buildings, zsthetically and financially 
unsound, and it is only by most careful town plan- 
ning and regional zoning that these incongruities 
can gradually be remedied. 

Under the system of 99 years’ leases, large areas 
have already fallen in or will terminate very soon, 
and throughout London estates are being broken up 
and sold and thereby pass from the hands of the 
owner, who possibly had some control, into the 
hands of many where all general control ceases. 

While there is serious danger, therefore, that the 
advantages of good development in the past, such 
as the provision of squares and open spaces, may 
be lost, there should be an opportunity to-day for 
large schemes of rebuilding, planned on the best 
modern lines, so that, when the leases lapse, con- 
tinuity of policy may be rigidly pursued. 

Our London municipal authorities should regard 
this as a task to be systematically followed up over 
a long period of time, and should do all in their 
power to discourage the hand-to-mouth method of 
allowing each man to build for himself without 
regard to his neighbours or the general amenities 
of the district. 

An admirable example has just been set by the 
Marylebone Borough Council, who recently ap- 
pointed a panel of architects to prepare a compre- 
hensive scheme for the planning on modern lines 
of a large area of the borough and the clearance 
of the slums that now occupy the site—a task that 
will take many years to complete, but one that will 
be carried out in a systematic way. 

The present age has unfortunately developed 
haphazard methods of building regardless of 
man’s natural hunger for beauty. Wesee the result 
in our industrial towns and cities where building 
is added to building and street to street without 
any considered plan—hence all the confusion and 
ugliness, square miles of dreariness and squalor, 
which constitute so large a proportion of our 
modern towns and their outskirts. 

People do not realise how far modern house 
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building outweighs all other branches of building 
work in volume and value ; how far it exceeds every 
other art in its influence on humanity, nor to what 
an extent it contributes to the ruin or the enhance- 
ment of both town and country. 

The country is being littered with spots of in- 
different architecture bearing little or no relation 
to its situation or surroundings, for which architects 
do not altogether escape blame, for architects are 
responsible for many of these buildings. If we 
have better trained architects we shall get better 
buildings. It is therefore difficult to understand 
why our municipal and local authorities who are 
responsible for so much building should place it in 
the hands of officials who, by the nature of their 
daily work, have neither the time nor the skill for 
its adequate execution. 

In all other branches of municipal work, 
engineering, legal and medical, only men of the 
highest skill and ability in their professions are 
employed. Yet in our profession sometimes 
men without sufficient artistic training are en- 
trusted with the passing of plans for new buildings, 
and frequently with the design of them, which, 
undoubtedly, accounts for the poor quality of 
much of the public work, and is perhaps more 
especially evident in country districts. 

Now let me approach quite another matter. 

I have often wondered why, in a city like London, 
we have not continued the use of stucco and 
painted plaster, so prevalent in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In certain types of build- 
ings the decorative effect required can equally well 
be obtained in these materials as in stone and brick, 
and for street architecture the appearance of houses 
brightly painted would give an effect of gaiety and 
cleanliness such as we see in so many Continental 
cities, and recentlyin a building in Leicester Square. 

How pleasant Regent Street used to be with its 
freshly painted fronts and how effective the build- 
ings designed by Nash around Regent’s Park are 
to-day, with their new coats of colour—so different 
from the drab and dreary vistas of brick and stone 
in the surrounding neighbourhood. 

All thinking people must have been touched by 
the correspondence that has taken place during the 
past few months relative to the London squares, 
and I must confess to having great sympathy with 
the plea that the squares should be open at certain 
periods as playgrounds for children; indeed in 
many cases I would go further and urge that all 
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railings should be removed and the grounds of the 
square thrown open definitely for the use of the 
public. This would of necessity mean the clearing 
away of the shrubs, but the trees could remain and 
turf and paths and seats could be added. I do not 
believe these would be abused or destroyed any 
more than are the portions of our parks reserved 
for flowers, etc., and untrodden turf. 

Many of the squares have of late years almost 
entirely lost their residential character ; the private 
residences have been converted into professional 
and business offices, clubs, institutions and the like, 
whose occupiers rarely make any use of the grounds 
which they enclose. Why could not these be 
handed over to the L.C.C. or the local borough 
councils for maintenance as additional playgrounds 
for the benefit of the whole community ? 

The squares of London are a precious heritage, 
unrivalled by any other city in the world. They 
provide breathing spaces in the centre of a vast city. 
Let us see to it that they are preserved. 

Any attempt on the part of the owners to sell 
the squares for building purposes should not be 
allowed. It is, for instance, regrettable that the 
square opposite the entrance to Euston Station 
should have been sacrificed for building purposes. 
Mornington Crescent, which is soon to be the site 
of a great factory, is another illustration. 

Again, apart from the squares, might not a 
great improvement be made in the appearance of 
many of our thoroughfares, especially those on the 
South side of the Thames, if the so-called front 
gardens were all cleared away and the space thrown 
into the roadway ? At present divided by walls 
and railings they become, in many streets, merely 
receptacles for dirt and litter, are seldom kept 
neat and tidy and give a sordid and dreary effect 
to the roads they border. 

If these walls and railings were swept away, 
and the trees left, with the grass or pathways 
carried up to the houses, putting railings only 
around any existing basement areas, what a sense 
of airiness and spaciousness would result, and how 
greatly the appearance of the streets would be 
enhanced! We might here well take a hint from 
our American friends who have treated their 
houses and roads so admirably in this way. , 

A year ago in this room I pleaded for safeguarding 
as much as possible the beauty of our English 
countryside, and suggested the urgency of some 
action being taken before it was too late. 
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A Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
which was foreshadowed in my last address has just 
been formed and an organisation provided which 
will enable the work to be started if the requisite 
energy and goodwill are forthcoming . 

Early in the year the Royal Institute of British 
Architects called a preliminary meeting of various 
societies interested—amongst others the Town 
Planning Institute, County Councils Association, 
Rural District Councils Association, National 
Federation of Women’s Institutes, the National 
Trust, Scapa Society, Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society, Urban District Councils 
Association, Country Gentlemen’s Association, and 
many others. The result has been most encourag- 
ing. Since then other meetings have been held, a 
scheme has been drawn up, and very shortly we 
propose to hold a public meeting at which the 
whole matter will be explained and an appeal be 
made for public support. 

The objects of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England are simple—to organise concerted 
action to secure the protection of rural scenery and 
the beauty of country towns and villages from dis- 
figurementor injury ; to assist existing organisations 
to secure the preservation of buildings and places of 
historic interest or of natural beauty ; to act as a 
centre through its constituent members for furnish- 
ing or procuring advice and information upon any 
matters affecting the protection of such amenities, 
and to arouse and educate public opinion in order 
to ensure the promotion of the objects of the 
Council. 

These objects cover the whole ground, and I hope 
that in time much good may come from the efforts 
of the newly formed Council. 

When the Town Planning Act of 1909 was passed 
we all hoped that England would become more 
attractive as power was given to Local Authorities 
to control the character of new buildings and 


‘to reject what was ugly, but though the pro- 


moters of the Bill had in mind the appropriate 
appearance of the new buildings, hundreds of town 
planning schemes absolutely ignored the spirit of 
the Act and, while conforming to its legal restric- 
tions, carried it out in a manner which in many 
cases has meant the sacrifice of the very beauty it 
was hoped to obtain. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain last summer dealt with 
this question and wher. speaking to the Rural Dis- 
trict Councils Association said that building was 
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making serious inroads into the amenities of the 
country, which once spoilt can never be restored. 
With new roads being made in all directions and 
houses being built along these roads, great stretches 
of English countryside are being converted into 
suburban villages and its rural character is 
becoming lost. Although this mischief is rapidly 
going on, the country, as a whole, is not yet spoilt, 
nor are the great majority of our country villages. 
The real trouble is in the uncontrolled spread of 
our large towns, chiefly in areas where there are 
industrial works, or where ‘“‘ modern develop- 
ment’ is in progress, and in the indiscriminate 
building of small houses and shops without any 
apparent control of design, materials or situation. 
The growth of big cities and industrial towns is 
making it inevitable that room should be found out- 
side their limits, for those of their daily population 
whom they cannot accommodate, for the develop- 
ment of trades and factories must naturally be ac- 
companied by the provision of homes for the 
workers. In these places in which local authorities 
have control any house is considered good enough 
if its drainage passes certain tests or its rooms con- 
tain the requisite number of cubic feet of air ; and 
where there are no such authorities any person can 
do what he pleases. The man therefore who buys a 
plot of land has to-day the right to build on it regard- 
less of the man on the next plot who builds some- 
thing entirely different, and so we get the depressing 
and motley architecture of our towns and cities. 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, in his recently published 
History of England, says, concerning the eighteen- 
seventies, that nothing was ‘“‘ done to set a limit to 
the ever advancing bounds of the realm of ugliness 
and uniformity, in its constant destruction of the 
beauty and variety of the old pre-industrial world. 
Indeed the more prosperous and progressive the 
country was, the more rapidly did that unceasing 
work go forward. Man when armed with the ma- 
chine could not help destroying beauty, whatever the 
work to which he set his hand. It has been well 
said the nineteenth century did not attack beauty, 
it simply trampled it underfoot, with the result that 
our modern democracy is born atrophied and has 
painfully to recover that love of significant form 
which has been one of the marks of civilised man 
from the Bronze Age until the Industrial Revolution 
temporarily destroyed it.’’ 
The time has arrived, if we are to have any 
beautiful country left within reasonable access of 
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our towns, to take drastic action, which can only be 
done by a more intelligent. application of our Town 
Planning Acts. ‘These can never be successfully 
administered without the help of some proper 
organisation such as a panel of local societies, 
architects and men of taste who are interested 
in the true welfare of their neighbourhood, to 
which all questions affecting the general appear- 
ance of the town, village or buildings should be 
referred. It is in such matters that the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England can be of 
the greatest service. 

As in London and other large cities it should not 
be possible to put up buildings of a second rate 
character, so in the country the time has passed 
when any one should be allowed to build regardless 
of his neighbours or the countryside in which he 
lives. What do we find to-day outside every pro- 
gressive town? Buildings erected of artificial and 
cheap materials, dreadful experiments by amateurs, 
houses put up by speculative builders who are too 
ignorant to learn and who still adhere to the exe- 
crable type of building which so disfigured our 
towns and country before the war, and, worst of all 
perhaps, the architecture of the “ practical man,” 
whose esthetic sense has not been developed and 
who can only appreciate high ceilings, plate glass 
windows, bricks that never change colour, labour- 
saving stunts and sanitation ! 

In the great mass of small houses how rare it is 
to see refined and individual design! The archi- 
tect to-day has but little say or part in the design 
of the bulk of small houses that continue to swell 
our suburbs and string themselves out along our 
highways. 

To meet the situation, I have long thought that 
a series of small house plans might be designed by 
a group of architects (after the American plan), 
suitable for various localities and districts through- 
out the country and sold for a trifling sum to those 
who wish to build. ‘The series might comprise a 
variety of designs, planned to meet the needs of 
the prospective householder with limited purse, 
and the plans should be accompanied by a recom- 
mendation that a local architect should be em- 
ployed to supervise the construction for a fee to 
be agreed. 

Some system of this kind would give a traditional 
form of building to the small house and would go 
some way to prevent the vagaries in design and 
material which are now so prevalent. 
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In connection with this idea, what an oppor- 
tunity would be given to our multiple shops, Inter- 
national Stores and such like firms, who are build- 
ing in so many of our country towns! By em- 
ploying architects of outstanding ability, in sym- 
pathy with local conditions, they might erect 
buildings that would not only be a credit to the 
towns, but would also redound to the credit of the 
particular firms. 

It profits nothing to discuss at this time 
whether the England of our hearts has become 
what she is by accident or design. We may not 
believe that every man in the older days was a 
builder by nature, but it is difficult to imagine 
that the pleasing results can have been attained 
without some universal recognition of certain rules 
of seemliness and proportion that are now so sadly 
lacking. Of one thing we may be sure—cheap, 
shoddy houses and bungalows will never be to the 
countryside or to us what the old buildings of 
one or two hundred years ago are. 

In our old country buildings we find the spirit of 
unaffected architectural craftsmanship investing 
them with qualities in harmony with their 
surroundings—the result of local materials honestly 
used. 

All those who love the country must have re- 
joiced when Mr. Neville Chamberlain recently 
introduced his Bill for Reconditioning Rural Cot- 
tages. As we know there are hundreds of these 
scattered throughout the country, which have been 
allowed, although structurally sound, to fall into 
disuse through neglect. Many of these are delight- 
ful examples of the traditional work of their 
district. Under the Act, and with the grant that 
will be made, they only need to be repaired 
and added to, to become excellent habitations. 
The County Councils will be the normal channels 
for these grants, with powers to delegate to smaller 
committees to work out a system of preservation 
combined with improvement. 

But this, too, has its dangers. A drastic use of 
the Act might start a campaign for providing these 
old cottages with bay windows, plate glass sashes, 
red ridges and blue slate roofs, with, in effect, all 
the horrors of the modern cottage. Here again is 
work in which the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England can be of the greatest possible 
help in advising on the administration of the 
Act, which we all welcome so keenly, and in 
urging that only architects with a thorough under- 
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standing of the local characteristics should be em- 
ployed. If the grant is handed over to local 
authorities to administer without guidance the 
remedy may be worse than the disease, judging 
by some of the efforts in modern cottage building 
under their control. 

I said last year that the motor-car was the 
Moloch to which we were sacrificing all peace and 
quiet, and if it was so then how much more true 
is it to-day! Speed, and yet more speed, is the one 
thing desired. The very popularity of the car is 
bringing about the destruction of what many buy 
cars to enable them to see. : 

Let us trace the course of events. A haunt of an- 
cient peace is discovered ; it is at once advertised in 
descriptive articles, or with a commercial purpose ; 
the repose and quiet of the place are invaded by 
crowds who hurry to confirm its existence, and it 
is then handed over for development. The rusti- 
city and beauty of the existing roads are destroyed, 
they are widened and straightened out, and new 
roads are made in order to provide quicker means 
of approach, and finally, when access is obtained, 
it is found that another tract of rural scenery has 
been spoilt and another litter of architectural 
eyesores taken its place. Garage sheds have 
sprung up everywhere, and the petrol companies 
who made a virtue of the removal of their roadside 
signs have given us instead far more hideous red, 
blue and yellow pumps ! 

In cities heavy and noisy traffic is the inevitable 
result of the growth of population, and to-day 
people who live in the country adjacent to 
main roads do so under conditions which are 
certainly prejudicial to health. The governing 
bodies of the motoring world are keenly alive 
to this evil, and are eager to do their utmost 
to remove it, but the difficulties seem almost 
insuperable. 

Here is an opportunity for the designers of 
motor vehicles to devote their attention not to 
increased speed but to the elimination of noise. 

England to-day is taking a leading part in the 
formation of fine roads, and our great arterial and 
other widened roads are essentially necessary 
for communication between centres of trade and 
for the conveyance of goods. But these should 
not necessitate the pulling down of our old bridges, 
clearing away our ancient houses and widening 
our picturesque village streets merely to enable 
the passing motorist to rush through more rapidly. 
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Motor traffic, no doubt, is a necessity as well as a 
convenience of modern times ; but there are other 
people besides motorists, and the tendency to 
sacrifice everyone else to the interests of a com- 
paratively well-to-do class, to allow these people 
to overrun the beautiful byways of England as 
they like, and to turn its highways into racing 
tracks is being carried much too far. 

We want visitors to see our beautiful towns and 
villages, and yet we greet them at their approach 
with hideous hoardings, garages and pumps. 
Have not the authorities enough foresight to see 
that, by allowing these defacements, by allowing 
manufacturers and vendors of cars, bicycles, and 
petrol to vulgarise and spoil their surroundings, 
they are killing the very bird that lays the golden 
eggs. They, with the local innkeepers, should be 
the very keenest supporters and contributors to 
the societies working for the preservation of the 
amenities of the country. ‘They should be urged to 
remove these eyesores and do their utmost to retain 
the old character of the districts under their charge, 
for these places have a definite value, reducible 
to terms of money, as they depend for prosperity 
upon the interest of the tourist and sightseer. 
That this can be done we have ample evidence in 
many parts throughout the country, with the help 
and guidance of an appreciative and enlightened 
local Council. 

It comes to this—the two things that attract 
people in whatever country they may be are scenery 
and architecture—the work of nature and the work 
of man—and we are allowing the wonderful heri- 
tage of natural beauty and constructional seemliness 
left by our forefathers to be destroyed before our 
eyes. 

It is to better this condition of things that the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England has 
been formed, which in time may influence and 
guide public opinion, for after all that is the factor 
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that will count in the ultimate success or failure of 
the effort which we are making. 

You may think I have taken too pessimistic a 
view of the position in the country to-day, but 
though I do not in the least wish to convey that 
impression, it is no use shutting our eyes to facts. 

We are year by year making rapid improvement 
in social well-being. There never was a time 
when so much was being done for the general 
welfare of the community. 

Every day we read of the opening of some public 
building, or some work for the public good. 
Look around at our large cities and even small 
country towns and note the excellent public gar- 
dens, the open spaces, the parks and playing fields, 
beautifully planted and kept up, coming more and 
more into use, and also the admirable work archi- 
tects are doing, many of them younger members in 
the profession. 

With the solid and co-ordinated advance in Archi- 
tectural Education, we are training a school of men 
who in a few years will be, and indeed are, making 
their influence felt throughout the country, helping 
to build up a style in architecture, to meet the 
altered and changing conditions of modern life, and 
their work that will stamp this age, as much as 
any in the past, as an era of originality latent with 
sound tradition. 

The next generation will reap the benefit of the 
educational work of our professional organisation, 
and of the creation of a wider appreciation of our 
art; but if we do not take strong and immediate 
steps to stay the vast amount of inappropriate and 
ill-considered building work now going on, without 
any proper guidance or control, it will be too late 
and the heritage of beauty passed on to us by our 
forefathers will be lost. 

I know I can rely upon the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to do all in 
their power to help. 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


The RIGHT HON. NEVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAIN, P.C., M.P. (Minister of Health) : I regard 
it as a great privilege to be allowed to move a vote 
of thanks to the President for the very interesting 
and suggestive address to which we have just 
listened. I do not know what impression it made 
upon you, but I confess that to me it was rather 
depressing. Like the words in the well-known 


hymn, change and decay in all around he sees. 
He has shown us London degraded, vulgarised; he 
has called our attention to the great provincial 
towns, spreading out like a splash of ink upon a 
piece of blotting paper. He has pointed to the 
countryside defiled and degraded and defaced by 
red and yellow pumps. But I think, like the 
owners of these pumps, the President realise 
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that if you want to impress the public you have 
got to paint with a broad brush and use strong 
colours. After all, he is not really a pessimist, he 
is not content to confine himself to futile lamenta- 
tions; he is prepared actively to set to work to 
stop these processes which he has been deploring, 
and he has appealed to you to help him. I think 
the time is ripe for such efforts as the President 
has suggested to us. I have been spending some of 
my spare time lately in travelling about the 
country. I have been “ hit in the eyes’ by red 
and yellow pumps, and I have seen many examples 
of the desecration of our English countryside. But 
I have also seen a great many examples of new 
building schemes which, if they are not ideal, are 
at any rate a vast deal better than the sort of build- 
ing that used to go on before the War—with those 
continuous roads of monotonous tunnel-backed 
houses. Only the other day I was shown two 
housing schemes in a little village—I should call 
it a town if there was anyone present from it— 
one built before the War, and the other after. ‘The 
first was monotonous, it was dull, it showed not 
the slightest imagination or effort to do more than 
provide a habitation for some human being. 
The second was laid out, evidently, by a practised 
hand. The arrangement of the houses showed 
variety, and it showed appreciation of architec- 
tural effect. The materials were varied and har- 
monious, and I said at once to the official of the 
local authority who was accompanying me, “‘ You 
have had an architect here,’’ and he admitted the 
soft impeachment. When the President makes an 
appeal to no less than nine different associations 
—I counted them as he read them out—compris- 
ing not only humanitarian or altruistic bodies, but 
even such indurated sinners as county council 
associations and rural district associations, and the 
response from them is unanimous and affirmative, 
surely that betokens a movement of public opinion, 
a recognition of the need for concerted action which 
is sufficient to justify the initiative which the 
President has shown. If it is of any use to the 
President, let me add that there is at the present 
time a Minister of Health who is profoundly 
convinced of the need for action if we are to pre- 
serve the character of old England as it is repre- 
sented to-day in our country villages and towns, 
and who will be a whole-hearted supporter and 
ally of his in any efforts that he may make to that 
effect. 


VOTE OF THANKS II 


The President has expressed a very natural disap- 
pointment that a greater use is not made of the 
Town Planning Acts, that although those Acts 
give powers to Local Authorities to control the 
character of buildings, they have, to a large extent, 
been left in abeyance. It is true that if we 
are to avoid some of the mistakes which are so 
obvious to anybody of taste, we want not only 
to control the individual design of an individual 
house, but we want to see that the design is in 
harmony with the general characteristics of its 
surroundings. 

I remember, many years ago, that in my own 
town, which has not always been celebrated for 
the beauty of its architecture, in one of the prin- 
cipal streets where a monstrosity of astounding 
ugliness had been recently erected, an architect 
whose name is on the board behind my back 
erected a really beautiful building in a narrow 
space where a previously existing building had 
been pulled down. Much controversy ensued in 
the town as to the beauty and appropriateness, or 
otherwise, of the new building. I recollect asking 
a friend of mine, much older than myself, in my 
desire for knowledge, what he thought of this new 
building ; and he answered in a sentence. ‘“‘ What 
do I think of it? Why, I think it is a piece of 
impertinence.”” Now, that friend of mine was not 
an architect, I do not think one can even say that 
he was an artistic person ; but I think that he had 
hit upon a truth in that observation, because I am 
bound to say that if it was not a piece of imperti- 
nence, this building, with all its beauties, was a 
piece of incongruity in the position in which it 
stood. If our Local Authorities could exercise 
some censorship over the buildings which are 
erected in their areas, so that they might at least 
preserve some harmony among themselves, I think 
we should get far more pleasing results in the 
future than we have had in the past. Why have 
not the Local Authorities taken advantage of their 
powers to do this? I suggest it is for this simple 
reason, Mr. President—that they do not see any- 
body whom they dare trust with the censor- 
ship ; and I venture to say that if they had at- 
tempted to exercise it, it would probably have 
fallen into the hands of those very gentlemen whom 
you, sir, have condemned as having neither taste 
nor knowledge. How it that to be amended in the 
future? I think that the President has indicated 
to us the right method. We do not want to put 
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this matter into the hands of a single individual, 
because, although that would be the best way if 
he were the right one, we have not any guarantee 
that he would be the right one. One may conceive 
the constitution of a body or panel of persons 
unconnected officially with the Authority who, if 
they were ready to put their services at the disposal 
of the Authority and if they conducted their opera- 
tions with a sufficient amount of tact, might in time 
establish a position of authority which would remove 
the fears to which I have alluded and which would 
enable Local Authorities confidently to exercise 
the powers that we should like them to put into 
operation. I am the more encouraged to say that 
because something of the kind has happened in 
my own city, where there has been formed a body, 
called the ‘ Birmingham Civic Society,” upon 
which architects are largely represented, which, 
approaching the subject with all due caution, has 
established for itself a very authoritative position, 
and is now frequently consulted by all depart- 
ments of the Corporation upon the design of 
buildings, on new open spaces, and such matters, 
for instance, as the treatment of the crossing of 
great thoroughfares, and in many other ways. ! 
believe that is the direction in which we can most 
usefully move, and I therefore welcome most 
cordially the plan of the President for the establish- 
ment of a Council for the preservation of rural 
England. Indeed, I do not think there is anv need 
to stop at rural England. There is just as much 
need for this sort of co-ordination between the 
real experts and those who have administrative 
authority in the towns as there is in the country. 
Though it is quite proper to have a separate body 
for the country, I hope that similar arrangements 
may be found possible in the towns. 

Now, sir, you have been kind enough to allow 
me to escape the somewhat scathing censure which 
you have passed upon certain Authorities ; in- 
deed, I was thankful that I was only Minister of 
Health to-night and was no longer connected with 
any such Authority. And you have even paid a 
special tribute to the new Bill for the housing of 
rural workers which I have introduced in the 
House of Commons, and which has passed its 
second reading there. Frankly, I think it possible 
that the President and I look upon this Bill from 
somewhat different angles. To him, it is an oppor- 
tunity of preserving the beauties of ancient archi- 
tecture ; to me, it is an opportunity, primarily, of 
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providing the agricultural worker with a decent 
house at a price which he can afford. But do not 
think that in pursuing that practical end I have 
left out of account, or that I am in any way indif- 
ferent to, the aspect which appeals particularly 
to the President. On the contrary, that has 
always been in my mind, and I have more than 
once, in public, stated that it is in these old houses 
that we get just those special characteristics of our 
country which we want to preserve, and which, I 
believe, do add materially to the local patriotism of 
the people who live in these places. If the result 
of my Bill were that thatched roofs were replaced 
by galvanised iron, or that bay windows were put 
into ‘Tudor houses, it would certainly be a severe 
trial and disappointment to me. But there, again, 
I think the way to get to work is for some organised 
association which will carry weight and command 
authority to put its services at the disposal of the 
County Council. 

There was just one suggestion the Presiden: 
made on which I should like, with diffidence, to 
offer a comment. I think he suggested that groups 
of architects should design houses, and offer the 
plans for a small fee to Local Authorities or con- 
tractors. I have no objection to that, but what 
I want to suggest is that no question of a fee, how- 
ever small, should enter into the sort of services 
that it is suggested might be offered to Local 
Authorities. I do not think that architecture, as a 
profession, would suffer even if such services were 
given gratuitously, because, after all, the best 
way of educating the public to appreciate the 
services of architects is to educate them to appre- 
ciate architecture. That is really a work which has 
got to be done by any organisation of this kind ; 
you have got to educate public opinion. You 
must make the public understand it is worth 
paying a little extra to get something which will 
give pleasure as long as it lasts. Just as in other 
walks of life and in other professions it is found 
advantageous to advertise generally the product 
of the profession, so, too, I think, anything which 
helps to call attention to the value of architecture as 
properly carried out must, in the long run, redound 
to the advantage of those who follow that most 
honourable profession. 

I am delighted to be here on this occasion to 
support the President and to move the vote of 
thanks, which I now do with the greatest cor- 
diality. 
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Sir LESLIE SCOTT, K.C., M.P. (in seconding the 
vote of thanks), said : I have often wished we had in this 
country a Minister of Fine Arts, and now I think we 
have one in Mr. Chamberlain. He has a sense of 
the beautiful and a reverence for the attractions of 
our country which are not always characteristic of 
Health services. I am convinced that it is not 
only in the countryside but in the town that some kind 
of supervision over the appearance of what is built is 
needed. I was talking the other day to Mr. Topham 
Forrest, the Architect to the London County Council, 
to whom London is greatly indebted for many of the 
buildings and the housing schemes for which he is 
responsible. He said, casually, that last year, as 
architect under the London Building Act, he had 
signed, for the purposes of passing, 29,000 sets of 
plans ; and of the 29,000 sets there were only about 
5* in which he had had a voice on the elevations or 
the appearance or the materials. ‘That state of things 
is wrong. It is not tolerable that there should be no 
control whatever over the private initiative of those 
who are guided, in the majority of cases, solely by 
commercial and economic considerations. 

But what I want to devote my few remarks to-night 
to is the country aspect. The formation of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England is a start of 
immense promise. It is vital that all the enthusiasm, 
the keenness and the taste which is innate in this 
country should be guided so as to bring pressure 
to bear in the right direction. I believe that that 
body can be of inestimable service in assisting 
the local authorities in this direction. In many 
places the state of England to-day is tragic. I have 
wondered very much whether our present system, 
which in its essence is a system of purely voluntary 
initiative vested in the different local authorities, is 
sufficient. I agree with what has been said to-night 
that beautiful buildings in large numbers, well con- 
sidered and harmoniously planned, are to be seen in 
many parts of the country, both in town and in country 
districts; yet you have also got round nearly all our 
towns, and in many parts of the country many miles 
from towns, the appalling phenomenon of ugly build- 
ings thrown, as the Minister said, like splashes of ink, 
over the countryside. I, personally, have come to the 
conclusion that it is essential that there should be a 
strengthening of the law. I do not believe that volun- 
tary effort, effective as it is up to a point, will suffice 
to overtake this rapid epidemic of bad building. Since 
the War, large numbers of people have gone to live 
in the country, some because they love the country, 
some because they want their gardens, many because 
they want cheaper rates and rents. The tendency to 
forsake the town for the country is increasing in an 

* On application to the London County Council Mr. Topham 
Forrest has corrected these figures to 12,000 and 100. 
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ever greater ratio every year, and we may see an irre- 
mediable degree of disfigurement over the countryside 
within a generation or two, unless we act now. Factories, 
too, are being driven into the country, partly because 
of the heavy rates in the towns, partly because of the 
search for cheaper labour. I approach this matter 
from the point of view of certain very simple principles. 
In the first place, no man is entitled to use his land in 
such a way as to damage the amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood from the point of view either of his neighbour 
or of the public. Secondly, it follows that you must 
entrust some authority with adequate powers of con- 
trol. The ordinary local authority is not trained to 
exercise artistic taste, and it is obvious that the assist- 
ance of architects is necessary. I accept with the 
greatest joy the suggestion that a panel of architects 
might be willing to serve on the lines indicated by 
Mr. Dawber. But what authority would it serve ? 
The responsibilities of the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Acts are vested in the District Councils and 
the smaller boroughs in the country. There is no 
need to interfere with their duties; they are doing 
them well, on the whole. It is essential to take a 
larger, a broader, a more distant view of these matters. 
The planning of large areas should be carried out 
with a view to the future. Much has been done 
already by the Regional Committees under the Town 
Planning Act, acting on purely voluntary lines and exer- 
cising powers delegated to them voluntarily by the local 
authorities. East Kent is being planned with a view 
to the prevention of damage by the coal mines which 
are coming into use there; Hertfordshire, by voluntary 
arrangement, is being planned in a similar way, and 
we know there are several other large schemes on foot. 
I suggest, therefore, that the County Council should 
be made the authority to deal with this matter of taste 
on the lines of the Regional Committees, without pre- 
judice to voluntary arrangements between counties 
and local authorities. The County Council is the 
authority for taste under the Advertisement Regulation 
Acts, it is the authority proposed in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Rural Cottages Bill, and it is, I think, the appropriate 
unit for dealing with the larger area. I feel that, with 
a little good-will on both sides, the system could be 
established with the full acceptance of the existing 
local authorities. 

As to the way in which the professional assistance 
which you so generously offer on behalf of this Institute 
should be utilised, there is the panel systein ; there is 
the system which was adopted in the City of Bath Act 
1925 of a Tribunal to which questions of taste are re- 
ferred, consisting of an architect, a surveyor and a third 
person, whom I might designate, without offending the 
susceptibilities of the others, the ‘‘ sensibleman.”’ You 
will forgive me if Iremind you that it does not doto seem 
to force professional guidance down the throats of the 
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public. Lay control will soon begin to realise the advan- 
tage of consulting with the architect and the surveyor. 

Till Mr. Chamberlain had got through the pressure 
of his housing problem since the War I did not think it 
would be possible to raise the questions which have 
been raised to-night. But now I suggest it is time to 
consider in what way legislation in this country can be 
promoted and for Mr. Chamberlain to do it at an early 
date. I believe that with your assistance and with the 
assistance of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, and of the County Councils Association and 
of the other bodies interested, legislation in a simple 
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form, and with due regard to all interests and existing 
powers, might be got through as a non-controversial 
measure, and with the assent of all Parties in the House. 

Sir Leslie Scott then put the Vote of Thanks, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT (in reply): Thank you for the 
extremely kind way in which you have received this 
paper. I should like to add my personal thanks to 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Sir Leslie Scott for 
proposing and seconding the vote of thanks, and for the 
extraordinarily interesting addresses they have given 
us. 
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Ragnar Ostberg: 


BY HOWARD ROBERTSON [F.], S.A.D.G. 





STOCKHOLM Town HALL: SouTH FacaDE 


of Sweden to the Architectural Association schools 
in May 1923 that some of us gained our first 
of Ragnar Ostberg’s 


I T was on the occasion of a visit of the Crown Prince 


inkling of the greatness 
architectural achievement. 

The Crown Prince, who showed a remarkable 
familiarity not only with the cultural, but also with the 
professional side of architecture, spoke of the opening 
of the Stockholm Town Hall, and mentioned his im- 
pression that the new building was the finest thing of 
its kind in Europe, not only in its architecture, but on 
account of the completeness with which each trade 
and craft had collaborated with the architect to produce 
in every detail a beauty of design in keeping with the 
distinction of the main conception. 

Ostberg at that time was but little known in England, 
but the same thing might have been said of Swedish 
architecture in general. It required the Gothenburg 
Exhibition, the initiative of enthusiasts in organising 
both travel to Sweden and the sending over of a 
remarkable show of Swedish work, and lastly the pub- 
lication of some excellent articles and a notable book 
to bring home to English architects the full importance 
of the Swedish movement in respect of the develop- 


*Mr. Ostberg is to be presented with the Royal Gold 
Medal at the Annual Dinner on November 23rd, by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 


ment of modern design and its possible reactions 0n 
our own country’s architecture 

Nothing, one feels sure, could be more unpalatable 
to Ostberg and the rest of our Swedish friends than any 
attempt in other countries to plagiarise the peculiarly 
national character which has crept into all the best 
modern Swedish work, and which enables one to distin- 
guish it at a glance from, for example, work of a corre- 
sponding inspiration in Denmark. This character may 
or may not be, according to the creed of the designer, 
derived from the Swedish medizval or classic tradition. 
It may embody the present tendency of the younger 
school towards designs of reticence and austerity, 
classical in feeling, intellectual and essentially eclectic, 
designs in which one feels that the designer has applied 
the test of fitness and beauty and scholarship to every 
form and to every detail, producing an architecture 
essentially clean and sparing, compounded of restraint 
but not of parsimony or poverty of invention. Or, on 
the other hand, as exemplified in such buildings as the 
Town Hall, and in some of the works of men like Clason 
and Tengbom and Lallerstedt, we may recognise a 
spirit more romantic than classical, suggesting an 
emotionalism held in control by a steady hand, and a 
balanced mind which never allow the luxury of senti- 
ment to cheapen or obscure the main purpose of the 
composition. But in any case there is no question of 
a comparison between types, for there will always be 
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a place of honour in the history of architecture for any 
building which makes a genuine appeal to the sense of 
beauty. 

Whatever expression may be predominant in modern 
Swedish architecture, it alwaysseems to reveal the results 
of a particular temperament combined with the effect of 
a particular training. We have, as it were, a mixture 
of ingredients which produces a definite compound, 
the formula being varied according to individual cir- 
cumstance. The Swedish environment, climate, here- 
dity and education are all essentially characteristic, and 
they offer far greater contrasts with our own than 
would be the case with similar factors in England and 
America. We can never hope to imitate, and most 
certainly we should never desire to do so, but what we 
can learn from our Swedish friends, including leaders 
like Ostberg, is their technical mastery of their art, 
their comprehension of craft, the distinction of their 
outlook, and their flexibility in imaginative creation. 

It may sometimes seem to Ragnar Ostberg that he is 
for ever doomed to be linked to his Town Hall by 
chains which are none the less real for being invisible. 
The inevitable result of the creation of a masterpiece is 
the danger that its author should be known by that work 
and that alone, and the popular insistence that his 
chef-d’wuvre should be used as a standard of com- 
parison for all his other works. There is a parallel in 
one of George Ade’s delightful Fables in Slang, in 
which the author of a casually written sentimental poem 
rose to heights of nationwide popularity. The poem was 
entitled “‘ Willy’s good-night.” Its author had cer- 
tainly achieved fame, but it was not the brand of fame 
which he had coveted. So he became a recluse, con- 
structed a lofty fence around his dwelling, and set to 
work on a three-volume treatise analysing social con- 
ditions. When it appeared, the publishers announced 
‘another work by the author of ‘‘ Willy’s good-night.”” 
People rushed to buy, but they were disappointed. 
Their author had failed to repeat himself. They said 
he had written himself out. The moral of the fable 
was: “ Don’t get gay with the emotions.” 

There is no suggestion that a similar fate is in store 
for Ragnar Ostberg, but no doubt there are many 
persons amongst his admirers who would like to see 
him reproducing in every house and office building the 
motifs of his great Town Hall, just in the same way 
that in England Sir Edwin Lutyens must have been 
expected to produce innumerable replicas of his 
Whitehall cenotaph. 

A survey of Ostberg’s other works, however, makes 
it clear that the designer of the Town Hall will never 
feel the need of repeating his own creation, for it shows 
that he has the attribute of the truly great designer in 
being able to attack and solve each individual problem 
as it arises, to design afresh and build appropriately to 
meet the conditions of each new programme. His 
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work reveals less an individual manner than an indi- 
vidual stamp of quality, and yet each of his buildings 
is quite readily recognisable as the work of Ostberg 
and of no one else. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for the English critic to 
attempt to analyse the architecture of Ostberg in the 
face of the admirable writing of Hakon Ahlberg in his 
general introduction to *Swedish Architecture of the 
Twentieth Century. In this book he emphasies with 
striking clarity the fundamental characteristics of 
Ostberg’s principal works, and pays a fitting tribute to 
the Town Hall, terminating his appreciation by a 
comparison between two of Ostberg’s important 





STOCKHOLM: House or M. GEBER 


buildings, the new Patent Office and the Ostermalm 
Modern School, both in Stockholm, and both works 
which have been visited and admired by many English 
architects :—“‘ The latter is a massive building, the 
effectiveness of which is based on closely ranged cubes 
and the beautiful brick of the facade. The former is 
one of the latest examples of his art, which has 
steadily advanced from the massiveness of the Middle 
Ages towards classical buoyancy. Both these buildings, 
so coincident in conception, which are situated so near 
to each other, and which are both extraordinarily 
simple and almost devoid of exterior ornament, form, 
however—from the stylistic point of view—almost 
complete contrasts, and thus provide interesting proofs 
both of their creator’s strong individuality and of his 
artistic compass.” 


* Swedish Architecture of the Twentieth Century, by Ahlberg 
and Yerbury. Ernest Benn. 











In Ahlberg’s book there are illustrated only the Town 
Hall, the Patent Office, and the house of Mr. Geber in 
Stockholm, which will be particularly remembered by 
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fellows’ House at Nykoping. As regards the Town 
Hall, a very careful and illuminating analysis of the 
building has already been made by Mr. J. Murray 





STOCKHOLM 
The actual condition of the Norrbro Bridge, the filled-up space and the Riksdag House 























many Architectural Association visitors for its charming 
courtyard. Among his other works are several private 
houses, including those for Mr. Laurin, Mr. Bonnier, 
and Mr. Kjellberg, all at Stockholm, and the Odd- 
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STOCKHOLM 
Perspective towards the Palace with Norrbro Bridge relieved from encumbrances and the Riksdag House restored 


Easton in the Architectural Review for January 1924 
and in Architecture for March 1924, while those who 
wish to study its full history and development of the 
various schemes which have resulted in the present 
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STOCKHOLM 
The Riksdag House with restored fagade towards Norrbro 




















STOCKHOLM 
Plan of Helgeandsholmen with the Riksdag House and Norrbro 
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structure will find an extremely interesting account, 
written in the English language, in volume 3 of Stock- 
holm’s Stadshus.* 

It is not an exaggeration to say that the design of the 
town hall has conferred on Stockholm an architectural 
renown which has resulted in an increased pride in 


Tu RAY 


StuDY OF THE CENTRAL TOWER OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL 


By Ragnar Ostberg 


civic design and a desire for a further development of 
the possibilities which are already latent in the city’s 
buildings and layout. It is of especial interest in 
this connection to have the opportunity of publishing 
drawings of a recent project by Ragnar Ostberg for 





* Published at Stockholm by A. B. Gunnar Tisells, Tekniska 
Forlag. 
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the rearrangement and improvement of the open space 
lying in front of the Royal Palace in Stockholm. 

The scheme—to use its author’s own words—is 
intended “‘ to ameliorate that deformation of this fine 
open space which was a consequence of the erection, 
some thirty years ago, of the new Riksdags House.” It 
will be obvious to all those who recall the somewhat 
tortured facade of the Riksdags House that Professor 
Ostberg’s proposed reconstruction will produce a 
quiet harmony of grouping with the Palace fagade which 
cannot be attained without somewhat drastic changes, 
and it will be noticed that the space lying between the 
Norrbro bridge and the Riksdags House has been swept 
clear of its present encumbrances and the line of the 
bridge restored without interruptions. 

The drawings of this scheme are particularly clear 
and delicate, and it is interesting to note the same 
quality of delineation in the charming pencil sketch of 
the Temple of Niké which we publish, together with a 
water colour study of Durham Cathedral. Professor 
Ostberg has explained, in connection with these 
sketches and an equally fine study of Burgos Cathedral 
in Spain, the reasons which influenced him in making 
this particular selection of drawings from his hand. 
It is especially interesting, knowing his own creative 
work, to read what he has expressed in our language 
with such simplicity and beauty of thought. 

‘* T have chosen the studies sent, on account of their 
being an adumbration of certain factors which have 
greatly influenced my views in things architectural, 
and also because these motifs from different countries 
contain clues from which, when once one has begun 
to follow them, it is impossible—I, at least, have found 
it so—ever to diverge. 

‘In Greece there becomes at once apparent the great 
and divine connection between nature and architecture ; 
the lofty sense of unity in restful, definite forms, and 
free sculptural creations. In Spain the eye is glad- 
dened by surpassing, free, vertical growth in medizval, 
vision-filled cathedrals. In England the buildings 
from the Middle Ages are radiant in their masterly 
executed union of horizontal repose and vertical 
aspiration. 

““In Durham Cathedral, especially in the tower, I 
found a soul given in a marvellous way to a special 
and mighty beauty, while, at the same time, the con- 
nection here between the landscape and the rocky 
base of the building are wonderfully carried out in 
the architectonic composition. There is scarcely any 
edifice outside the borders of Sweden that has so 
powerfully affected and influenced me as an architect— 
nay, I may as well acknowledge it, as a man—as this 
Cathedral has done. This erection constitutes a 
lasting archway in the architectural bridge between 
the southernmost parts of the continent and the 
countries of the north, and nothing now pleases me 
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more than the fact that I here had the opportunity of 
traversing this bridge ere I began my work in my 
native country.” 

Ragnar Ostberg has enjoyed the happy gift of being 
not only an architect of outstanding ability, but also a 
distinguished teacher. Born in 1866, and educated first 
at the University of Engineering and Architecture and 
then at the Royal Academy of Arts, he has held since 
1921 the chair of Professor at the High School of Arts, 
and the high quality of the work of his students will be 
recalled by all who visited the exhibition at Burlington 
House during the session in 1924 of the International 
Congress on Architectural Education. 

His experience both in practical work and architec- 
tural study has been extensive. After being awarded 
the King’s medal in 1891 at the School of Architecture 
of the Royal Academy of Art (of which body he was 
elected a member in 1922), Ostberg entered the office of 
I. G, Clason, and during this period visited the United 
States ; later, having obtained a State Scholarship, he 
travelled in Germany, France, Italy, Greece, England, 
and Spain. After 1899 he was employed from time to 
time at the office of the Surveyor-General of Public 
Buildings, and since 1900 has been in private practice 
in Stockholm. 

Attention was first attracted to his work through his 
designs for furniture and room fittings, and private 
houses of the smaller type. In addition, he produced 
several notable timber buildings which were particu- 
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larly successful in their harmony and suitability to 
their sites ; it is his experience in this early work which 
has culminated in the later series of splendid buildings 
which he has designed in Stockholm and elsewhere. 
Needless to say, Ostberg has been frequently called 
upon to act as adviser and assessor in building projects 
and competitions, and has also lectured and contributed 
atticles both to the Swedish and English technical 
press. 

The decision of the Institute to award its highest 
honour, the Gold Medal, to Professor Ostberg is one 
which will be universally applauded in this country 
by those fortunate ones who are acquainted with his 
buildings and by those, still more fortunate, who know 
not only the work but its author. Ragnar Ostberg, 
as a man, is the type révé of the great architect, 
charming in personality, modest and unassuming in 
manner, and ever ready to welcome those who would 
wish to enjoy the opportunity of gleaning knowledge 
and inspiration from his unique achievement. He has, 
in addition (and here he will forgive the personal 
remark), the outward expression of his qualities—fine 
dignity of appearance—and in speech that touch of 
humour which in his architecture is translated into a 
rich phantasy. 

As the recipient of the Gold Medal his name will 
add lustre to the already distinguished list of great 
architects whom the King, through the Royal Institute, 
has been pleased to honour. 


GREECE : SKETCH OF THE PROPYLAEA OF THE ACROPOLIS, BY RAGNAR OSTBERG 


«* Acknowledgments are due to Mr. F. R. Yerbury for permission to reproduce many of the photographs in this 
Paper, and to ‘‘Stockholms Stadtshus,”’ edited by J. Roosval, for two illustrations of the exterior of the Town Hall 
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Exhibition of Dominion and Colonial Architecture 
OPENING CEREMONY BY LORD BURNHAM 


ings and Photographs of Dominion and Colonial 

Architecture was formally opened by the Right 
Hon. Lord Burnham. The chair was occupied by Sir 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A. 

The CHAIRMAN : In the absence of the President, I 
have come here to ask Lord Burnham to open this very 
fine Exhibition, which has been sent here from the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas. Lord Burnham needs no 
introduction here because, as you know, he is an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Institute. I feel sure he is going to 
give you an instructive address, because he has visited all 
these places, and many of us have not had the pleasure of 
going round the world as many times as Lord Burnham 
has. 

The Right Hon. Lord BURNHAM (in the course of his 
speech) said : I hold it to be a great compliment that I have 
been asked to open this Exhibition on the auspicious date 
of the opening ofthe Imperial Conference. ‘The exhibits 
which form the Exhibition have been, all of them, selected 
and sent over by the Allied Societies in the Dominions. 
The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada is responsible 
for the Canadian exhibit ; the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects for the New Zealand exhibit ; the four Allied 
Societies of South Africa: the Cape Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Association of Transvaal Architects, the Natal 
Institution of Architects, the Rhodesian Institute of 
Architects, have sent over the South African material. 
Exhibits have also been sent by the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, the Institute of Architects, New 
South Wales, the Royal Institute of Architects of Western 
Australia, the Queensland Institute of Architects, and the 
Tasmanian Institute of Architects. "That, to my mind, is 
the essence of the Exhibition. The communion of the 
British spirit does not consist wholly of loans and tariffs. 
It would be incomplete, indeed, if it did not embrace our 
esthetic and our artistic interests. It has been said of 
architecture that it is at once the expression of our 
emotions and of our ambitions. It seems to me that in 
its character, as touching both the practical and the ideal 
and consisting not less of material than of design, it is a 
very fine embodiment of the British spirit itself. We 
know that architecture has been termed a political art ; 
and if we mean by “ political ’ that it can flourish only in 
ordered societies of men and women, then of course the 
description is perfectly true. We cannot assume, however, 
that the more settled a society is and the more regular the 
State, the greater will be the standards and the practice 
of the art ofarchitecture. It depends, like other arts, upon 
the effloresence of human genius, and that, as we know, is 
one of the most unaccountable phenomena of the world. 
On the other hand, I believe it to be strictly true to say 
that the more settled our Imperial organisation becomes 
and the more close our affiliation one to another within its 
orbit, the better will it be for the architecturaldevelopments 
of all the Dominions alike. Perhaps I do not go too far 
when I say that nowhere are the promise and potency of 
architecture greater to-day than they are in the British 


C): Tuesday, 19 October, the Exhibition of Draw- 


world. Were I to be challenged, I might be told that in 
the United States there has been an advance, of recent 
years, which has made the artistic achievements there not 
less remarkable, and perhaps, in some ways, more original. 
I do not wish to belittle the great things that have been 
done in Scandinavia, of which you have seen something 
in this Hall, and of which I believe you are to see more in 
the next few weeks. On the other hand, considering the 
circumstances of their growth, and, above all, the fact 
that their oldest tradition is their youth, we can, I think, 
congratulate ourselves upon the great things that are being 
done in the British Dominions across the seas to-day. 
Within the last quinquennium I have had the opportunity 
of seeing a great deal of the overseas Dominions. It is 
quite true that if we want to cast our minds further back 
I do not think that there has ever been anything sounder 
or more creditable than what was done in the old days in 
the West Indian Islands, especially in Jamaica, where the 
great houses of the early planters are still among the really 
solid achievements of British architects abroad. Coming, 
however, to a more recent epoch, we ought, I think, to 
rejoice in the delightful manner in which the great cities 
of Canada are now being extended, not only in their town- 
planning, but also in their buildings, both public and 
private. Especially in Canada, but in all the Dominions, 
there have been erected, within recent years, parliament 
houses and town halls which, I believe, compare favour- 
ably with anything that has been done during the same 
time anywhere, perhaps excepting that perfect building 
which was opened at Stockholm three years ago as the 
new City Hall. In domestic architecture England has 
always stood very high, and there is no doubt that in the 
eighteenth century, although we may not be able to boast 
the same triumphs of style as we could have in the pre- 
ceding years, we were able to reach a pitch of appropriate- 
ness and comfort in ous homes which we have ever since 
tried either to imitate or to match. It is just that style 
which was taken and adapted to the different circum- 
stances of the New World. In Canada practically the 
whole of the urban building that has been going on has 
been in the old Colonial style, which arrived there, no 
doubt, through the United States, but which has been 
very successfully adapted to any fresh needs of the 
climate or to demands that a nicer civilisation may have 
required. In Toronto and Montreal no critic could find 
much fault with the work that has been done there of 
recent years, either in its lay-out or in its execution. In 
South Africa, of course, the people have had the inestim- 
able benefit of the guidance and the example of Sir 
Herbert Baker, who has now so proud a place in the 
hierarchy of our own architects. We cannot, I think, from 
that point of view,be too gratefulto Cecil Rhodes for having 
introduced him to the people of South Africa and for hav- 
ing enabled him there tocommencethatseries ofoperations 
which has done so much to change the face of the new 
towns and to keep the older towns on the level of their 
best examples. He took the Dutch Colonial house, 
which was so well adapted to the climate, and he made it 
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the prevalent type which, though it may not be original, 
is yet, I can myself vouch, the most pleasant and the most 
convenient that you could anywhere wish to find. In 
Australia and New Zealand a great deal remains to be 
done. They have, no doubt, architects there of great 
abilities who are doing their best to improve upon the 
type of house of which the cities are mainly composed. 
You must recollect, however, that in New Zealand and 
in Australia they took for their reproduction the type that 
they had left behind, and they did not begin their social 
history until the first quarter of the last century had 
passed. You are not surprised, therefore, to hear that 
the Victorian type is not only predominant, but universal 
in the Commonwealth and in the Dominion, and that with 
its merits of solidity it has not the attraction of the earlier 
buildings. I fancy that, perhaps, taking their examples 
not only from the history of our own art but from the 
history of all art, with the marvellous opportunities that 
are opening out in the Southern seas, we shall find that, 
there too, the standard of architectural achievement will 
steadily rise to higher things. In all our Dominions— 
excepting those of ancient fame, such as the West Indian 
Archipelago—they were forced during the last sixty years 
to rely mainly on the simplest material available to their 
hands when our transport was difficult and costly, and 
when resources were comparatively few and monoton- 
ous. They have lived a long time at the “ tin-plate ’ 
stage of development, but they have mostly emerged from 
it, and I am quite certain that they are rapidly approach- 
ing the period when they too will make it their business to 
see that the building of their houses and the laying out 
of their cities, amid the beautiful surroundings of which 
practically all of them can boast, will be worthy of the 
great States which they are becoming or have become, and 
of the proud traditions of the national architecture which 
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lie behind them, and of which they are the heirs not less 
than we. ‘They have now inexhaustible resources, which 
they are sure to utilise for realising their ideals of sound- 
ness and beauty. 

In his Seven Lamps of Architecture Ruskin said : 
** Architecture is the art which so disposes and adorns the 
edifices raised by man that, for whatever uses, the sight of 
them may contribute to their mental health and powers and 
pleasure.”? We believe that the promise and potency of 
our sister Dominions across the seas will be at least equal 
to the opportunities that they have, and the ideals that 
they cherish. And we are glad to think that such an 
exhibition as this is able to show us, here in London, how 
far they have already gone on the right way towards 
the purpose which, I believe, they will assuredly 
encompass. 

The CHAIRMAN (in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Lord Burnham) said: We have been very much inter- 
ested in hearing Lord Burnham’s inspiring address. I 
knew he would give us an inspiring speech, and I think 
it will give a very good send-off to what I may call this 
Imperial Architectural Exhibition. And I cannot sit 
down without referring to the help that Lord Burnham 
always has given to any good architectural object. He has 
supported us in his great paper, the Daily Telegraph, on 
many occasions. He is very sound on the preservation of 
the City churches. That is a question of keeping up, 
of upholding, and I believe he is also sound on the 
question of the St. Paul’s Bridge—that is a question of 
not building. [Lord Burnham : I got it thrown out.] He 
got it thrown out in the Lords ; I knew he was sound on 
it. ‘To me this is a very interesting occasion, because 
while Lord Burnham was speaking I saw my old friend 
Sir Herbert Baker come into the room, and I suppose 
nobody has done more for Dominion architecture. 


Review of the Exhibits 


BY RONALD P. JONES [F.] 


REPRESENTATIVE exhibition from Over- 

seas, such as this, offers an interesting study 

in the problem of transplanting national, or 
nationally adopted, forms of architectural expression 
to new surroundings. ‘The problem varies according 
to the conditions of the transplantation—whether the 
new soil is, so to speak, virgin and untilled or has 
already a native growth, which will either be superseded 
by the newcomer or be powerful enough to cause 
changes in it, or even to transform it almost com- 
letely. 

Historically there is, for instance, the Roman method 
of rigid adherence to the normal, whatever the con- 
ditions of life and climate—the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes might have been found equally at York, or 
Cadiz, or Antioch; and the Saracenic conqueror 
imposed his own system of design in every part of the 
Mohammedan world. On the other hand, Gothic 
in Italy had to compete with the immensely strong 


classical tradition, and became radically altered in the 
process. 

In modern times the problem has been acute in 
India: are we to plant a European classical method as 
an exotic in the soil where there has been so splendid 
and luxuriant a native growth, or ought we to design, 
as Europeans, in a manner which is entirely alien to our 
thought and point of view ? 

With the Overseas Dominions the case is different : 
there was no native architecture in existence when 
Canada and Australia were colonised, and in South 
Africa the Dutch influence was due to an earlier 
transplantation. 

So far as local conditions go, as Sir Herbert Baker 
points out in the preface to the Catalogue, “ the classic 
styles were born in a Mediterranean climate,” and their 
adoption in England was already a transplantation to 
surroundings which were in some ways unsuitable. 
So that the brilliant atmosphere and sunlight of the 
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Dominions make a classic form of design particularly 
appropriate in theory, and a survey of the exhibition 
bears this out in fact. The Gothic tradition, however, 
obviously does not adapt itself well to new countries 
with no medieval history behind them, and the Gothic 
revival period overseas was even less successful than 
its English prototype. There is some intimate and 
local quality about Gothic architecture which requires 
that it should evolve on its own ground and nowhere 
else, while the formality of the elements of classical 
design transcends all accidental conditions of climate 
or period, and is equally appropriate in almost any 
place where ordinary civilisation can be carried on. 

The Canadian section is undoubtedly the most 
interesting and inspiring, as we should expect from the 
architectural advantage which that country has in 
being next door to the United States, and able to share 
in its vigorous and progressive outlook. The illus- 
trations are somewhat limited in number, and can only 
be taken as typical rather than exhaustive: the much 
larger collection brought over by Mr. Nobbs for his 
lecture at the Institute, and later shown at Wembley in 
1924, is still touring the globe, and is believed to be at 
present in New Zealand, so that the Canadian archi- 
tects have had to compile a second series. Fresh from 
a visit to Montreal myself, I miss several buildings here 
which I should have placed high on the list for illus- 
tration, foremost among them McKim, Mead, and 
White’s magnificent Bank of Montreal, which belongs 
to that select group of buildings (notably St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, and Trinity College Library, Cam- 
bridge) where the finest feature of the whole is a 
masterly ‘“‘ back” elevation, conceived as a purely 
abstract design. There are, however, good photographs 
of the Sun Life building, one of the finest modern 
office buildings in America, standing detached on an 
ideal site next to the small-scale replica of St. Peter’s, 
which is the most prominent object in the sky-line of 
Montreal. The scale of the Sun building is immense, 
and full-size windows appear in the frieze of the 
main order, thus recalling what is said to have been 
the original function of the metopes in the Greek 
Doric frieze. 

Next to this in effect, and ahead of any other work 
in the exhibition for reticence and purity of style, is 
the Bank of Nova Scotia in Ottawa, a_ beautiful 
adaptation of Greek forms to modern use without any 
interference with the practical purpose of the building. 

On the other hand, there are some successful experi- 
ments in Perpendicular Gothic, which seems to be 
accepted as the Collegiate style in America, for the 
Universities of Toronto and Saskatchewan. The 
Parliament buildings at Ottawa belong to the Victorian 
age, though recently rebuilt in their original form 
after a fire: they take us back to the days of Manches- 
ter Town Hall and the Law Courts, and of their 
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period and kind are neither better nor worse than the 
English examples, though equally “‘ dated ” and remote 
from the present day point of view. 

Lastly there is the Chateau Frontenac, which would 
probably tie with the West Point Military Academy on 
the Hudson as the most picturesque building on the 
American continent. Should you be so fortunate as 
to have your first view of Quebec from the deck of a 
liner at sunset, and see the Chateau as a vast piled-up 
mass of gables, towers, and pinnacles, silhouetted 
against a flaming sky, and glittering with tiers of 
lighted windows, you may well feel yourself back in 
the romance of Grimm’s fairy tales, confronted with 
the enchanted castle of the princess, crowning the 
gloomy and dragon-guarded cliffs of its river pro- 
montory. 

The South African section is dominated by a charm- 
ing Dutch domestic tradition, and by the personality 
of Sir Herbert Baker, who expresses it in modern 
terms. With one exception, the grand classical manner 
seems less at home here than in Canada, but the 
exception may be taken to compensate for any other 
deficiencies. The great Parliament Building at Pre- 
toria can hold its own with anything of its class in 
past or present history for dignity of position and 
conception: it recalls Greenwich in the dual scheme 
of the domes, and foreshadows the County Hall in 
the central semicircular colonnade, though it is 
permissible to question, in both cases, whether a 
concave recess can be justified in theory as the central 
feature of a long fagade. The unusual amount of 
projection given to the main cornice is a concession 
to a hot climate, and for the same reason it will be 
noticed in the classical buildings of the New Delhi. 

More conventional essays in the grand manner may 
be seen in the Magistrate’s Court at Capetown and 
the University and Law Courts at Johannesburg, the 
last evidently ina stone of rather dark colour and rough 
texture, which gives it a sombre and ponderous effect. 
The South African seems to excel in a long two-storey 
building with wide verandahs between projecting 
wings, in a semi-domestic style which is very effective 
for schools, colleges, and hospitals of moderate scale. 
And there is interesting evidence of local development 
of a church design of Romanesque type, carried out in 
rough-faced masonry with small window openings, 
as shown in Pretoria Cathedral and some smaller 
examples, which is far more promising than any 
attempt to adapt the conventional Northern Gothic 
to conditions where large window spaces are out of 
place. 

In domestic work again the Dutch tradition has 
led to happy results. But the most striking design 
in this class is a seaside house by Sir Herbert Baker— 
“Noordhoek” at the Cape—a severely classical 
treatment of a symmetrical plan, which one might even 
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attribute to Decimus Burton himself, standing at the 
foot of a wild mountain and overlooking a beautiful 
curved bay, with rollers breaking on a long sandy beach. 
The photograph gives the full effect of blazing sunshine, 
and the house is a refreshing reminder that formality 
is not inconsistent with the sea coast, and that seaside 
houses need not necessarily appear to have been con- 
structed of irregular boulders picked up on the 
shore. 

Australia has had to create its architectural method 
without any earlier tradition to incorporate, or any 
neighbouring activities to give it stimulus and friendly 
rivalry. In such a case the tendency is to “ play for 
safety,” and evolve a sound but normal classic, based 
on well-established models. Accordingly we find some 
good examples of dignified official architecture, such 
as the General Post Office at Perth. Two competition 
designs for the War Memorial of Victoria show 
imaginative treatments both of the mausoleum motive 
and of the simple open circular Doric colonnade, which 
would be very effective if approached from below, 
with the reverse curve of the further cornice seen 
between the nearer columns. 

Two school schemes are interesting to those who 
know our modern school plan at home: the Preston 
East School at Melbourne (1922) has no assembly 
hall, which has long been considered essential for each 
department in the English elementary school. The 
long passages outside the class-rooms take the form of 
open verandas on each floor, an excellent system if 
the winter climate is not too severe ; and it is possible 
that the school can usually assemble in the open air. 
The other building, a proposed Secondary Boys’ 
School at S. Yarra, is on a larger scale and has a central 
hall and a “‘ double E ”’ plan. 

At the end of this section it is a pleasure to come 
across a piece of Professor Leslie Wilkinson’s draughts- 
manship, and one hopes that the building illustrated, 
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for Sydney University, does not (or will not, as the 
case may be) fall short of its delightful effect on paper. 

The Tasmanian exhibits show some good domestic 
design in the form of country and seaside bungalow 
houses, but the ecclesiastical work shown must date 
back to the Gothic revival period, as does the late 
Gothic design of Government House at Hobart. 

New Zealand also shows, in the Council Chamber at 
Christchurch, a typical Ruskinian Gothic hall, of the 
Oxford Museum type, replete with polished shafts, 
Early English capitals, and encaustic tiles. On the 
classical side, some of the brick and stone Georgian 
work has a very delicate and refined quality, notably 
the two branch libraries at Auckland and a charming 
concrete house at Invercargill. In a more definitely 
Greek vein are the design for an imposing War 
Memorial Museum at Auckland and the “‘ Majestic ” 
theatre in that city, an austerely beautiful elevation 
which recalls the superb fagade of the S. Carlo theatre 
at Naples. 

Turning to the Straits Settlements and Hong Kong, 
we find the Indian problem over again—a native 
architecture of Chinese type, which is completely 
alien to us, but has obviously been developed in 
response to its own climatic conditions. It is doubtful 
whether European classic can ever look quite at home 
in such surroundings, but if its presence is accepted, 
the fine G.P.O. and Government Office at Singapore 
(which is in the manner of our Australia House) will 
be recognised as a worthy example of the grand manner, 
and would attract attention even in Washington. 

Lastly one notices the illustrations and model of 
the Imperial College of ‘Tropical Agriculture in 
Trinidad, which were exhibited at Wembley in 1924, 
where the classical tradition is retained, but modified 
to entirely tropical surroundings, which call for wide 
shady verandahs, open passages, and powers of resist- 
ance to earthquakes. 





Amongst those present at the 
were: 

Lord Eustace Percy (Board of Education); Sir George Fairbairn 
(Agent-General for Victoria) ; ‘The Dean of St. Paul’s; Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., and Lady Frampton; Sir Arthur Whinney; Sir 
Francis J. Newton (High Commissioner for South Rhodesia) ; Lady 
Newton; Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald and Lady Tyrwhitt; Sir 
Arthur Mayo-Robson; Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh and Lady 
Trenchard ; Sir Frederick and Lady Radcliffe ; The High Commis- 
sioner for India and Lady Chatterjee ; Major-General the Right Hon. 
J. E. B. Seely and Mrs. Seely; Sir Sefton Brancker (Air Ministry) ; 
The Rev. Sir Montague and Lady Fowler; Sir Philip Sassoon; The 
Provost of University College (London) and Lady Foster; Lady 
Cunliffe-Lister ; Sir Herbert Baker, R.A. [F.] ; Sir Muirhead Collins 
(The Imperial Institute) and Lady ; Sir Aston Webb [F.] and Lady 
Webb; General Sir Hubert Gough; Sir John and Lady Burnet; Sir 
Henry Tanner [F.] (Acting Chairman to Council of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute); Lady Newnes; Sir James Berry ; Lady Oddy; Mr. 
H. Gordon Selfridge; The Hon. J. L. Price (Agent-General for 
South Australia) and Mrs. Price; Sir John Risley (Legal Adviser, 
Colonial Office); The Hon. J. Huxham (Agent-General for Queens- 
land); Mr. J. Howard (Agent-General for Nova Scotia) and Mrs. 
Howard ; The Hon. H. P. Colebatch (Agent-General for Western 
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Australia); Lieut.-Colonel R. Eccles Snowden (Agent-General for 
Tasmania); Mr. William C. Noxon (Agent-General for Ontario) 
and Mrs. Noxon; The Hon. J. S. Smit (High Commissioner for 
South Africa) and Mrs. Smit; Mr. G. H. Heilbuth (The Mayor of 
Westminster); Mr. W. J. Higgins (Minister of Justice, Newfound- 
land; Mr. A. B. Morine (Minister without Portfolio, Newfoundland) ; 
Mrs. Morine; Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth; The Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Magrath (Queen’s College, Oxford); Miss Irene Vanbrugh; Mr. 
Kevin O’ Higgins (Minister of Justice, Irish Free State) ; Mrs. Phaebe 
Stabler; Mr. Gilbert Bayes; Mr. P. McGilligan (Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce, Irish Free State); Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald 
(Minister for External Affairs, Irish Free State); Canon and Mrs. 
Alexander (St. Paul’s Cathedral); Mr. C. Hampton Hale (Master, 
The Worshipful Company of Armourers and Brasiers) and Lady: 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey ; Mr. E. Stanley Hall [F.] and Mrs. Hall; 
Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds-Stephens ; Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Elliott; 
The Secretary, The High Commissioner for Canada; Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie; Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Levey (Gold Coast Intelligence 
Commercial Bureau); Mr. G. Topham Forrest [F.] and Mrs. 
Forrest ; Major H. C. Corlette [F.] and Mrs. Corlette; Mrs. Philip 
Snowden.; Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Blumenfeld; Mr. D. O’Hegarty 
(Secretary to the Executive Council, Irish Free State); Mr. 
Lawrence A. Turner; Mr. W. T. Plume; Mr. Basil Oliver, etc. 
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Correspondence 


ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM WINDOW ‘TO 
WREN.* 
Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
18 October 1926. 


THE 


To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.— 


Dear Sir,—I happened to be in Oxford at Whitsuntide 
last, with my eldest daughter, and we visited that most 
interesting collection of ancient and historic astronomical 
instruments, which was opened in the old Ashmolean 
Museum in 1925. ‘They range, as you doubtless know, 
from a Persian Astrolabe of about 984 A.D., to instru- 
ments of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and include scme 
made by the instrument maker to Francis Drake. ‘The 
Crucifix boxes, made to contain mathematical instruments 
and measures, are among the most curious exhibits. 

At the exhibition we met Dr. Gunther, who took scme 
trouble in explaining to us the more interesting articles in 
the exhibition. Several of these owe their presence to 
Ashmole, who intended them to be exhibited in the 
building which he erected, but by some ill-conceived plan, 
they have been alienated from the Museum, and have 
been practically buried in a basement for many years. 

Dr. Gunther pointed out that the University built 
the museum, for the Ashmolean and Tradescant collec- 
tions, and employed Sir Christopher Wren to design it 
(in whole or in part). Wren had previously designed 
the Sheldonian Theatre, exactly opposite, and in the 
same courtyard, but he has, so far as is known, no 
memorial in Oxford. Dr. Gunther has succeeded in 


obtaining subscriptions from lovers of the memory of 


Ashmole, which have enabled him to glaze a window, 
on the staircase of the Ashmolean, displaying his name 
and arms. <A second armorial window has now been 
contributed, by the Garden Clubs of Virginia, to the 
memory of Ashmole’s friend, Tradescant, and Dr. 
Gunther thought the Royal Institute might be willing 
to place in the corresponding light above a similar 
memorial to Wren. 

If this were done, Wren, Ashmole and Tradescant, the 
designer and the promoters, would be suitably commemor- 
ated in a spot which all visitors must pass. The cost 
is estimated at £65, and you were good enough to start the 
subscription by menticning the matter in the Journal in 
August last. 

I deeply regret to hear that the subscriptions, so far, 
are wholly inadequate, and it would seem as if the matter 
has not been properly understood. A visit to the spot 
would perhaps show best the nature of the modest scheme, 
but without this, there must surely be a great many 
architects who could help to raise the small amount 
required, and would feel ashamed that Wren’s memory 
should be disregarded. ‘The Institute is willing to 
subscribe £10 10s. to the fund. May I hope that the 
remainder will be found so that the little window could be 
completed early in next year ? 

Yours faithfully, 
R. Lancton Cote [F,]. 


[* See list of subscribers, p. 31.] 
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COMMISSIONS AND DISCOUNTS. 
435 Strand, W.C.2. 
27 October 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

S1r,—Cannot the Institute broadcast the fact that all of 
its members, as well as every decent architect, feel 
extremely insulted when offered commission for specifying 
certain goods ? 

Unfortunately it is far from being generally known that 
chartered architects are not allowed to receive payment in 
any form from other than their clients. An official letter 
to this effect, if sent to the Press, would almost certainly be 
published, and would give the profession a little much- 
needed publicity. 

Recently a client of mine—a prominent ex-civil servant 
who ought to know better—told me that he would obtain 
for me 5 per cent. commission on all orders I gave to a 
firm in which he was interested. Last week an acquaint- 
ance—who holds several degrees besides a D.Sc.—pro 
mised a suitable commission if I specified a material he 
Was importing. Other architects have, I know, had 
similar experience. 

The question of discounts, too, needs attention, for it is 
a nuisance in more ways than one. Life will certainly be 
simpler when net prices are quoted in the building trade. 
By this morning’s post came an illustrated price list from a 
limited company established fifty years ago. On the corner 
of this circular, perforated for tearing off, is a note that the 
trade discount is 50 per cent.—Yours faithfully, 

GorDON ALLEN [F.]. 
YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Great Western Chambers, Plymouth. 
October 1926. 


JUBILEE OF 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—The Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Society this year attains its jubilee, and as one of the five 
members who originated the formation of the Society I 
heartily congratulate the present members on the event. 

The four other names I refer to are: William Henry 
Thorpe, Joseph Hall, John Smith, Ffederick Whitwell, 
York. 

The Society was formed partly, no doubt, through an 
incident at the close of 1876. An architectural competition 
had just been decided for the Leeds Municipal Buildings, 
and the designs were on view in the Town Hall, and these, 
as might be expected, brought many architects together 
It appeared to many ot them that Leeds was in need of an 
architectural society, and they met on 7 December 
1876, discussed the scheme, formulated some draft 
rules, and called a meeting a week later in the library 
of the Leeds Philosophical Hall, when Mr. George 
Corson—the winner of the competition mentioned above 
—-occupied the chair, and subsequently became the first 
President. 

There were a large number of architects and engineers 
present, and it was resolved that the new association 
should be known by the name of the Leeds Architectural 
Association. 

Mr. W. H. Thorpe and Mr. Joseph Hall were elected 
joint Honorary Secretaries. 
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We had a good send off; nearly eighty members were 
in a short time enrolled, and a Provisional Committee 
appointed to further develop the scheme. 

Since then the name of the Society has been altered to 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, and later 
(on an adjusted division of the county by the R.I.B.A.) 
it has been changed to its present title, the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

Its membership now appears to stand at nearly 200, and 
it is gratifying to know that the Society has reached its 
fiftieth session, and is recognised as a permanent institution 
of the city and throughout West Yorkshire. 

One of the early Presidents—Mr. Henry Walker— 
remarked “ that the real test of a Society like this is the 
respect paid to it by its own members, and, above all 
by the esteem in which it is held by kindred societies and 
the public outside its ranks.” 

In this connection it was recently decided at a meeting 
held at Torquay of the Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society that the heartiest congratulations be forwarded in 
due course to the Leeds and West Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society upon the attainment of its jubilee. 

B. Priesttey Suires [F.], 
Past President of the Devon and Cornzval? 
Architectural Society. 


WARNING TO ARCHITECTS. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

S1r,—Will you kindly insert in your valuable paper a 
warning to architects against assisting strangers who 
claim that they belong to the profession but can produce 
no credentials. 

I should like to suggest that these persons should be 
referred to the Architects’ Benevolent Society, who will 
inquire into their claims. 

I understand that amongst others one man especially 
has been going round asking for help and stating that 
he is connected with the Society. His record, which we 
have, is not a good one.—Yours faithfully, 

W. HILTon Nasu, 
Hon. Treasurer, 
Architects’ Renevolent Sacicty. 


Allied Societies 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ABSTRACT FROM THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PREsI- 

DENT (Mr. GeorGE REAVELL. [F’.!.), 13 OCTOBER, 1926. 

Some time ago a well-known literary men wondered 
why the world took so much interest in art as disnlayed 
on painted canvas and so little in art as exhibited in 
architecture. ‘To me also it has always been a puzzle. 
To thousands of people the word “ art ’’ conveys no 
meaning but the portraits, landscapes, historical anc 
Biblical scenes, and “ problem” pictures that annually 
adorn the walls of the Roval Academy or decorate their 
own dwellings. Music, drama and sculpture had not 
occurred to them as art, though they will admit them 
under pressure, but architecture, they consider, is just 
‘ornamental ”’ building. ‘There are oases in our lives 
when cultured clients evoke our best, and we are grateful 
for them ; but to a very large proportion of the public 
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the architect is simply an organiser to plan efficiently, an 
administrator to achieve economically and a policeman to 
see that he gets value for his money. No doubt he must 
be these things to begin with, and they must be the bas!s 
of his practice, but unless he can add something to them 
his profession may thrive but the art he practises will be 
dead. 

There will be no wide advance in architecture urtil the 
whole world takes an interest in it and educates itself to 
it. Do you think Handel, or Bach, or Mendelssohn 
could have continued to produce their music but for an 
educated music-loving public? Could Henry Irving 
have given Shylock to a crowd of Congo negroes? I 
believe that, though its art was different from ours, the 
first temple at Jerusalem must have been splendid when 
the lay Hebrew narrators could describe its details so 
lovingly. There is nothing like appreciation to bring 
out an architect’s best. We are not surprised at the 
reserved sublimity of the Greek temples when we con- 
sider that the keen philosophy and the high culture of 
their public men, still extant for us in their literature, 
provided an atmosphere around the architects. It is no 
matter for wonder that the medizval cathedrals are what 
they are when we know how the emulation of clergy and 
locality and guild inspired each succeeding designer to 
do something more worthy, while the touch with religion 
burned out the blatant and vulgar. Do we not expect 
Giotto’s campanile and Ghiberti’s brazen doors to be 
near perfection when we know that the humblest citizen 
of Florence was keenly interested in every line and curv¢ 
and was prepared to back his favourite with knowledge 
as well as fervour ? 

The artistic instinct within us is a sensitive plant and 
will close itself unless the sun of intelligent interest shines. 

Let us miss no chance of teaching all and sundry to 
take our art to their bosoms, and then | think we shall 
respond. If we reach the Florentine ideal and find the 
postman and the milkman criticising the mouldings on 
our doors we shall find such a fresh zest in life that 
successes will come and the world be in the way of 
being civilised. 

Our craft has been called ‘‘ The Mistress Art,’’ and 
given mighty men among us and a cultured public, there 
is no reason why the world should not look forward 
instead of back to see its greatest achievements. ‘This 
culture, like charity, must begin at home. We must do 
all we can to give our young men every facility to learn 
from what has been done before. We must back with 
all our power the efforts of the Institute to improve our 
system of training, watching at the same time that the 
first steps are not too steep for those who are not over- 
blessed with this world’s goods. ‘There may be an Inigo 
Jones or a Christopher Wren tracing the plan of a cottage 
in Newcastle to-day. Give him every chance. In my 
address last vear I spoke about architectural education. 
The R.I.B.A. scheme is now well under way. Th: 
Northern provinces are in the capable hands of our 
immediate Past President, Mr. Jones. A scholarship has 
been granted to this Association and it is incumbent on 
us to support the scheme as loyally as we can. But we 
must not stop there. ‘The personal element is ever 
important, and we must individually encourage and help 
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all the young men who come under our care to master 
the mysteries of an exacting and complex profession. 

As to the education of the public, it is going on very, 
very slowly, but going on nevertheless. You see it in 
the most unexpected books, in newspapers and in speeches. 
You meet it in some clients—who, alas, are far too few. 
I do not think a lay journal like Country Life could afford 
to give so much space to its choice selections of English 
architecture unless there were a considerable public for 
it. If ‘“‘ the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” 
there is hope for us yet as one finds among women a keen 
appreciation of our art. 

How are we to foster it? I think the same answer 
applies as in the case of religion. Preach it when time is 
opportune, but above all live it by doing your best with 
your chances, avoiding the meretricious and showy for the 
real best you know. You will not attain your ideal—no man 
whose ideals were high enough ever did. Your first limita- 
tion lies with yourself, your next with yourclient. Theman 
who pays the piper has a traditional claim in the matter 
of selecting a tune, and the intrusion of his finger—to 
change the metaphor—may not, in your opinion, improve 
the pie. Now is your test as a player on that difficult 
instrument—man._ For his own sake he must be induced 
to dance to your tune if possible. He will thank you for 
it afterwards, unless perhaps you are clever enough to 
let him think that it was his tune all the time. Just study 
how Wren had to manage King Charles; reflect on the 
St. Paul’s that Charles wanted and the St. Paul’s that 
Wren gave us, and you will feel that we are justified in 
doing the best for a man in spite of his own ideas. None 
of our great predecessors have had carte blanche; they 
have had to lead their clients in order to realise their 
dreams in stone. 

Be humble enough, on the other hand, to realise that 
your client’s suggestion may sometimes be a clever 
solution of your problem. Work it out and share the 
success with him. 

A year ago we were congratulating Newcastle on the 
adoption by the Council of the scheme for the great 
thoroughfare from the new bridge to the North Road ; 
but this far-sighted scheme was rejected on a plebiscite, 
and Newcastle lost the most favourable opportunity of 
doing what must some day be done at much greater 
expense. It is hard to reproach the heavily burdened 
ratepayer at a time of depression, but one cannot but 
feel that a mistake has been made. 

Still another attempt is being made to float a society 
in opposition to the R.I.B.A. Its sponsorship is as 
undistinguished as in the last case, and you will be well 
advised to let it severely alone. 

In this connection I would draw attention to a point 
that has been raised recently. You are aware that the 
Institute some time ago asked its corporate members to 
use as their description the term ‘‘ Chartered Architect.” 
Several of our older members who have not allied them- 
selves with the Institute have rather resented this as 
creating a distinction derogatory to them and have sug- 
gested that steps should be taken by the Institute to have 
all members of the Allied Societies admitted as chartered 
architects in the same way as were members of the Society 
of Architects. The position is a very difficult one. You 
may remember that six years ago the R.I.B.A. attempted 
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to put through a policy of this kind, but a strongly orga- 
nized opposition heavily defeated and turned out the 
Council, and the whole policy was knocked on the head. 
Now this failure was almost entirely due to the apathy of 
the Allied Societies and non-provincial members who 
did not take the trouble to vote. Therefore in 1925 a 
smaller policy was proposed and carried through, this 
being the utmost that there was any chance of securing 
This was approved by every Allied Society except one, and 
carried by an overwhelming majority, and is now in force. 

The Society of Architects took another line. They 
held in some respects a strong position ; a mutual com- 
promise was effected and, on terms, they were admitted 
corporate members of the Institute. As such and coming 
under its charter they are necessarily ‘‘ Chartered 
Architects.’ I am quite sure that even now a carefully 
thought out proposal would have careful consideration, 
but we must look at the other side of the question. It is 
but human nature to expect those, who at considerable 
cost of time, labour and money, submitted themselves to 
a series of examinations to object to the further extension 
of their privileges to those who have not so spent them- 
selves. This very natural feeling must be reckoned with, 
and if the question is raised again it must be done care- 
fully and the general feeling of the Allied Societies ascer- 
tained. The new machinery of the plebiscite will prob- 
ably come into play, and to raise the question without 
careful preparation would be to ride for a fall. 

A lesson from this is that every single member of this 
Association should support the Council by attending 
meetings and voicing every shade of opinion that may be 
held. Every practising member owes it to himself and 
the rest of us to devote some time to the politics of the 
profession. ‘Those who have preceded me in this chair 
have worthily represented you in London. Our esteemed 
colleague, Mr. 'T. R. Milburn, is again presiding over the 
Conference of Allied Societies and any considered sug- 
gestion we make will be received with respect. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Mr. S. Hurst Seacer, C.B.E. [F.] 

The following interesting intimation appears in the 
last issue of the N.Z.I.A. Journal :— 

** Tt will be a matter of gratification to our members to 
learn of the inclusion of the name of our President in the 
list of Birthday Honours. Mr. Hurst Seager has been 
made Commander of the Order of the British Empire 
(Civil Division). Our President’s long-continued efforts 
in the cause of town-planning, his work in connection 
with the battlefield war memorials, as well as his scientific 
work in connection with the lighting of picture galleries, 
have received duly merited reward. ‘The honour is not 
limited, however, to the recipient of the decoration, for 
as he is one of our members, and more particularly, as the 
award is made during his tenure of the Presidential office, 
we can all feel that in honouring him the Institute is also 
honoured. We feel sure that all our members offer him 
the heartiest congratulations on his distinction.” 

{Mr. Hurst Seager may feel assured that his colleagues 
in England, to whom he is well known both personally 
and by his writings, cordially associate themselves with 
the congratulations of his fellow members in New 
Zealand. ] 


eC FREON 
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ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 
PROPOSED WINDOW TO WREN. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

The following subscriptions have been received or 
promised from Members of the Institute :— 


£ -e. a. 
Mr. R. Langton Cole [F.] I I Oo 
Mr. T. Harold Hughes [A.] .. ue ' = * 
Sir Banister Fletcher [Vice-President RI FRAT «tt 6 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall [Hon. Secretary RI.B.A.] cf «£ © 
Messrs. Wm. and T. R. Milburn [FF.] a. 
Mr. Louis de Soissons [F.]_. ; rt £ s 
Mr. Thomas P. Marwick [F] . i z= s 
Mr. P. Leslie Waterhouse [R. F] a oe 
Mr. Edward Maufe [F.] one ‘2 <6 
Mr. W. D. Carée [F.] . ios 2 
Professor J. G. A. Steggall [H. A.] © 10 6 
Major E.C. P. Monson [F.] .. tr <¢ « 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber [President R. LB. Al : & o 
Mr. S. D. Kitson [F.] . _ oa 
Sir William W. Portal, Bart. (H. A]. a on 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell [H.A.] rt 5 © 
Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. [F.] oe : zs 
Sir Charles Walston, Litt.D. [H.A.] .. ri = 2 
Mr. Oswald P. Milne [F.]_.. xs o 10 6 
Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth [FF.] : 2 9 
Mr. Laurence A. Turner [H.4.] r £ 0 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey [F.] oe © 10 6 
Mr. Horace Field [F.] a 
Mr. Beresford Pite [F.] ' to 
Mr. W. Talbot Brown [F.]_ . ia tr 2 2 
Professor Hubert W orthington vs ie o 10 6 
Mr. John Murray [F.] i zs 
Mr. A. N. Prentice [F.] 22 0 





THE LATE MR. GEORGE WITTET 

Some remarkable encomiums on the work at Bombay 
of the late Mr. George Wittet, consulting architect to the 
Government of Bombay, have appeared in the Times of 
India and other Indian papers. So great is the appreciation 
of Mr. Wittet’s contribution to the architecture of 
Bombay and throughout the Presidency that it has been 
suggested that his fame should be recorded by a per- 
manent memorial—such asa statue. Other suggestions 
are the endowment of a scholarship for architectural 
students at the Bombay School of Art, with which he 
was for so long associated, and the erection of a memorial 
tablet at the Gateway of India. A largely attended 
meeting of Mr. Wittet’s friends and admirers was held 
at the end of September to consider the best method of 
perpetuating his memory, and a representative and in- 
fluential committee was appointed for this purpose. 





CORRECTION. 

In the obituary of Mr. Somers Clarke by Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney in the last issue of the JouRNAL (see p. 617), 
Mr. Clarke was stated to be the Surveyor of Chichester 
Cathedral, whereas his official position was that of 


Consulting Architect, Mr. Gordon P. G. Hills being the 
Surveyor to the fabric. 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS’ NEW PRESIDENT. 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Sir Charles 
Ruthen, the Council of the Institution of Structural 
Engineers have appointed as President Mr. Henry James 
Deane, Consulting Engineer, of Victoria Street. 

Mr. Deane graduated as Bachelor in Engineering at the 
University ot Sydney, Australia, and is a Member both 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. He received his early training 
on the staff of Sir Benjamin Baker in Australia, and was 
afterwards with Messrs. Mott and Hay in that country. 
Coming to England, he was in 1913 appointed Chief 
Assistant Engineer to the Port of London Authority, 
from which position he retired in the summer of 1924 in 
order to commence private practice as a Consulting 
Engineer. He became a Vice-President of the Institution 
of Constructional Engineers in 1921. 

ACOUSTICS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A series of three lectures on ‘“‘ The Acoustics of Public 
Buildings ’’ will be given at the Royal Institution, 21, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1, by Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, 
Superintendent of the Physics Department, The National 
Physical Laboratory, on Tuesday, 2 November ; Tuesday, 
g November ; and Tuesday, 16 November. 

The following particulars of the second and third 
lectures, which should prove of particular interest to 
architects, have been received :— 

Lecture II. 
Tuesday, 9 November 1926. 

Acoustical investigation of an auditorium by (a) geometry ; 
(6) sound-pulse photography ; (c) ripple-tank photography ; 
(d) three dimensional study. 

Reverberation the most common defect of public buildings. 
Laws of reverberation. Application to measurements of 
absorption. Optimum value of reverberation period for 
good acoustics. 

Lecture III. 
Tuesday, 16 November 1926. 

Methods of measuring absorption coefficients. 
and forced vibration. 

Special types of auditorium theatres, churches, concert halls, 
council chambers, etc. 

Acoustical defects and their correction. 
Sound proofing. 


Resonance 


Electrical amplifiers. 


Tickets for each lecture can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., price 1s. each 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
COUNCIL AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council will be held at Harrogate from 
Friday, 12 November, to Monday, 15 November, under 
the joint auspices of that body and the Scottish National 
Housing and Town Planning Committee. The gathering 
will be arranged on similar lines to those held in the past 
for the purpose of considering points of importance in 
housing and town planning legislation and administration 
in England, Wales and Scotland. The attendance of 
members of the R.1I.B.A. will be cordially welcomed at the 
Conference. Full particulars of the arrangements, in- 
cluding the agenda of the meetings, may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, 41 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Buildings in Americ 


The Council received a report from the London Building Acts Committee of the R.I.B.A. dealing with the report 
of Mr. Topham Forrest, Superintending Architect to the London County Council, on his investigations into the 
Building Regulation Bye-laws, etc., in several of the larger American cities during his recent visit to America. 

The report of the Committee as modified by the Council was forwarded to the London County Counci! and is now 


published for the information of members. 
THE SUPERINTENDING ARCHITECT’S REPORT 
REGULATION BYE-LAWS, ET 


ON HIS INVESTIGATIONS INTO THE BUILDING 
IN SEVERAL OF THE LARGER AMERICAN CITIES DURING HIS RECENT 


VISIT TO AMERICA. 

Speaking generally, the report is favourable to a more liberal and up-to-date policy in regard to the Acts, Bye-laws and Regula- 
tions affecting building in London, and the recommendations are frequently on the lines of the repoit upon the amendment of 
the London Building Acts already submitted by the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects to the London County 
Council. They are contained, so far as the Council of the Royal Institute are concerned, in the first three divisions and in part 


of the eighth division (summary and conclusion). 
Mr. Topham Forrest's Recommendations. 


1. That appropriate relaxation of building regulations may be 
permitted in zoned areas. 

2. That the Council should publish a comprehensive volume 
of Acts, Regulations, etc., relating to building work. 


3. That building restrictions should be framed as far as 
possible as bye-laws. 


4. That the Council should seek gener 
building lines. 


l powers to prescribe 


5. That decisions should as far as practicable be in the form 
a general statement applicable to similar cases. 


Oo 


6. That where a building is erected so that the whole or a part 
of its frontage at the ground level is situate at a greater distance 
than 65 feet from the opposite side of the roadway or of an open 
space permanently secured as such, the height of the building 
may, for such portion of its width as the frontage is so situated, 
be increased bevond 80 feet by 18 inches for every foot by which 
such distance exceeds 65 feet, but no increase of height per- 
mitted by this relaxation shall, together with any storeys which 
may be erected in the roof, exceed an overall height of one-and- 
a-half times the width of the street, or 120 feet, whichever is 
the less. 


Observations of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

The Council agree with this recommendation, except in so 
far as the regulations refer to the height of buildings. 

In its first report the Council stated that the London 
Building Act of 1894, together with its amending Act, have 
become so involved, and in many respects so inapplicabie to 
present-day conditions, that it is essential for the adequate 
conduct of architecture and building in the County of London 
that these Acts should be forthwith simplified, amended and 
consolidated. 


This is the first requirement, and the new Act should be so 
constructed as to be worked in the main by Bye-laws or Regula- 
tions capable of easy amendment and bringing up to date 
as required by the general advancement of building science. 

The Council agree with Mr. Topham Forrest’s recommenda- 
tion and consider that the revised volume should ke issued at 
a nominal cost or free of charge as recommended by the 
Departmental Committee of the Local Government Board, 
1918. 

In its first report the Council recommended that there 
should be an Advisory Board to frame Bye-laws, Regulations, 
and to decide questions of principle. 

Reference is made to the Tribunal of Appeal and to the 
testing of materials and to general resolutions of the Board of 
Standards in New York being applicable to similar cases. No 
recommendations are made in Mr. Topham Forrest’s report 
on these points, the practice in London appearing to te gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

The Council would prefer to see an extension of the authority 
to appeal to the ‘Tribunal. 

The Roads Improvement Act of 1925 (see the Act) apparently 
covers recommendation 4, and appears to provide the powers 
required. 

This recommendation suggests that decisions should be of 
general application which, if published, would afford useful 
information. A table on the lines of that of the New York Code 
would save uncertainty as regards projections. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. adhere to their view, repeatedly 
and publicly expressed, that no alteration or relaxation of the 
existing regulations should be made which would permit of any 
increase in the height of buildings in London. 
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The greater height so permitted should be applicable for a 
portion of the depth of the building abutting on the wide street 
not exceeding the width of that street, or 80 feet, whichever is 
the less ; the remainder of the building should be governed by 
the present limits of height. 

That the two storeys which by the Act may be constructed 
in the roof of a domestic building should be permitted within 
vertical walls, provided that the walls are set back within the 
angle of 75 degrees, stipulated by the Act for the storeys in the 
roof. 


7. (a) That the dimensions of foundations of walls and 
permissible maximum pressutes should be prescribed in the 
Building Acts. 

(b) That the Schedules of wall thicknesses should be 
reviewed and amended as found desirable. 

8. That prohibition of intermittent lighting of signs should 
be reconsidered. 


g. That preliminary surveys of structures alleged to be 
dangerous should be made by my Department and that owners 
should have an opportunity of remedying the defective work 
before formal proceedings are instituted. 

10. That powers be sought to secure an adequate separation 
of the fire risk in respect of garages built within the walls of 
dwelling houses. 

11. That the Schedule of fees payable to District Surveyors 
in respect of new buildings, etc., should be remodelled. 

12. That office workrooms, trade kitchens, refreshment 
rooms for the use of the public should be provided with adequate 
means of natural lighting and ventilation. 

13. That accommodation ways be permitted to backs of 
houses. 

14. That when new buildings are erected, land within the 
‘* prescribed distance ”’ shall become part of the public way. 


15. That the requirement to set back new buildings to the 
‘* prescribed distance ”’ shall apply in the case of all means of 
approach, 

16. That in applying the rules of the Act as to height of 
buildings there should be provisions— 

(1) As to the proportion of the length of the elevation 
of a building which may be carried up as architectural 
features above the maximum height. 

(2) As to the height of the storeys which may be erected 
in the roof above the 80 foot level. 

(3) As to permitting the erection of vertical walls to a 
height of 100 feet around courts entirely surrounded by one 
building and in the case of party walls. 

17. That constructional steel work of all buildings should be 
protected against the action of fire. 


18. That party parapets may be omitted in certain buildings. 

19. That rules be included in the Act to provide adequately 
for the prevention of spread of fire from one building to another 
through openings in the adjacent walls of such buildings. 

20. That rules for chimneys be formulated in respect of 
(a) closed fires, () ordinary fires, and (c) gas fires. 


MR. TOPHAM FORREST’S REPORT 
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The Council object to the recommendation as to the dimen- 
sions of foundations of walls and permissible maximum building 
pressures being prescribed. 

With reference to Clause (5), they consider that the Schedule 
should be subject to waiver on application. 

The Council are of opinion that the whole question of signs 
should be the subject of regulations and receive careful con- 
sideration. 

The Council agree with this recommendation, providing the 
words ‘‘ District Surveyors ’’ are substituted for “* my Depart- 
ment.” 


The Council agree in principle, but await details. 


The Council make no comment. 


In view of the improvements in artificial lighting and ventila- 
tion the Council are unable to agree to this recommendation. 


The Council make no comment. 


This is not very clearly expressed. Section 13 of the i894 
Act gives the L.C.C. power to require the building line to be at 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road, but it does 
not state what is to become of the vacant land. 

The Council agree with this recommendation subject .to 
compensation being allowed. 

The Council further consider that the special rights conferred 
by certified plans require limitation. 

This requires to be read in conjunction with the preceding 
recommendation. 


The Council refer to their view expressed on Clause 6 above. 


The Council adhere to their previous recommendation, viz., 
that new constructional metal in shops and in floors immediately, 
over should be protected. 

The Council agree with the principle as regards new work, 
but it is an important matter and requires further careful con- 
sideration and iesearch. 

This seems reasonable. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. desire to have an opportunity of 
considering the proposed rules before they are adopted. 


Rules for these do not appear to be very urgent, but there can 
be no objection if they are reasonably drawn. 
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21. That an amendment of the 1909 Act by the insertion of 
additional data and rules be sought in order that the construc- 
tion of electricity buildings in accordance with the general pro- 
visions of the London Building Act, 1894, as amended by the 
General Powers Act, 1909 (which relates to steel frame build- 
ings), may in the main be left to the control of the District Sur- 
veyor to see that it is in accordance with those Acts, power being 
reserved for the companies concerned to apply to the Council 
for any special relief that may be necessary. 

22. That powers should be sought to require adequate means 
of escape from all shops, etc., where large numbers of the public 
attend. 
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The Council make no comment. 


In the New York Building Code full details are given of the 
number and arrangement of staircases and exits required in 
differing circumstances. 

Mr. Forrest discusses the difference in the requirements in 
New York and London. The former are published, but in 
London they are not, and they can only be discovered by pre- 
paring schemes for approval and making application to the 
London County Council. 

The Council agree with the present procedure as outlined in 
the following comment by Mr. Topham Forrest, on p. 21 :— 

(London : In London, with the exception of the provisions 
relating to roof access in certain small buildings and to the 
fire-proofing of the roofs of projecting shops, no details are given 
in the Acts of Parliament, but the Council is empowered to 
require the provision of means of escape reasonable in the cir- 
cumstances of each case.) 

The Council concur in this recommendation. 





Obituary 
G. H. PHILLOTT, M.A., L.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. Phillott died on 13 September, aged 74, at Cheltenham. 
After obtaining his degree at Christchurch, Oxon, he became a 
pupil of the late John Middleton, and afterwards a partner with 
his son Henry Middleton, the Greek and Roman archeologist, 
and the late H. A. Prothero, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

After the death of both these partners he was for some years 
partner with L. W. Barnard [F.], and afterwards with his late 
pupi!, Mr. W. H. George. 

He was joint architect for a number of buildings, including 
Cheltenham College Chapel, a large part of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Goodrich Court, Ross ; the Hendon Homes, and 
churches in Cheltenham, Wales and other places. He lately 
carried out several housing schemes. 

For many years he was sanitary engineer to the Gloucester- 
shire Sanitary Association and carried out sewerage and water 
supply schemes for villages in the Cotswolds and Devonshire. 

He was an ardent bellringer, and restored many peals of bells, 
including those of Wrexham Parish Church. 


JOHN TIRANTI, BOOKSELLER. 


It is with regret that we heard of the recent death of John 
Tiranti, of the bookselling firm of Messrs. J. Tiranti and Co., 
at a comparatively early age. Mr. Tiranti, an Italian, born at 
Turin, was originally a master wood carver: from Turi. he 
migrated to Paris and eventually arrived in London. In London 
he discovered that wood carvers were in need of books on 
design to correct their period work, and from this discovery he 
developed into a bookseller of foreign books, chiefly Italian, on 
decorative work. Later he began to specialise, also, in archi- 
tectural books, and it was seldom indeed that he was unable to 
supply a collector with some rare book to fill a gap in his 
library. His business is being carried on by his two sons, who 
were his partners. 





LIABILITY TO HEALTH AND PENSIONS 
INSURANCE. 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
22 September 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—As considerable doubt seems to exist among 
architects regarding the insurability of employees possessing 
private incomes, and of pupils and apprentices employed at a 
nominal weekly salary, I should be glad if you would give 
publicity to the following in the next issue of your JOURNAL. 

Employees possessing private incomes. All such persons 
between the ages of 16 and 70 must be insured so long as they 
are employed at an annual salary not exceeding £250, the rate 
of remuneration and not the total income being the deciding 
factor. Those possessing a private income of at least £26 per 
annum may, however, claim exemption from insurance from 
the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 

Pupils and apprentices employed at a nominal salary. All 
such persons who, after attaining the age of 16, are employed 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship must be insured. 

If the employee is between the ages of 16 and 18, gd. per 
week is payable both by him and by his employer, whatever 
the rate of remuneration of the former may be. 

If the insured person is 18 years of age and over and his 
remuneration does not include board and lodging, and does 
not exceed 4s. for a full working day, the weekly amounts to 
be paid are as follows :— 

By em- By em- 


ployer. ployee. Total. 

s. d, d. s. d. 
Where the rate is over 3s. per day ° 10 8 1 6 
Where the rate is 3s. or less << 2 ae 44 1 6 


May I take this opportunity of mentioning that I shall 
always be pleased to advise architects who are in any doubt 
regarding the insurability of their employees——Yours faith- 
fully, 

HERBERT M. ADAMSON, 
Secretary. 
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LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) ACT, 
1905—FIRST SCHEDULE. 

The London Building Acts Committee of the R.I.B.A. 

desire to draw the attention of members to the following 

recommendation of the L.C.C. Building Acts Committee :— 


‘“ LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMENDMENT) ACT, 
1905—FIRST SCHEDULE. 

‘© 1, The Council is empowered under Part III of the First 
Schedule to the London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1905, to approve from time to time as fire-resisting materials 
other than those specified in the schedule. The use of wired 
glass for the purposes of fire-resisting glazing has become 
general and it has been accepted by the Council for such 
purposes in connection with consents granted in respect of 
buildings in which cubical extent exceeding 250,000 feet has 
been allowed. Representations have been made for the inclu- 
sion in the schedule of the material in question, and as we are 
advised that its use in conformity with the requirements speci- 
fied in our recommendation can safely be permitted, we recom- 
mend : 





“That the Council, in pursuance of the powers vested 
in it by the First Schedule (Part III) of the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, do approve as 
fire-resisting for the glazing of windows, doors, borrowed 
lights, lanterns and skylights the undermentioned ma- 
terials— 

‘© (1) Glass not less than one-quarter of an inch thick 
reinforced with wire at least 0°55 mm. diameter laid to a 
square mesh measuring one-half inch from centre to 
centre of wire and electrically welded at the intersections ; 
and 

‘** (2) Glass not less than one-quarter of an inch thick 
reinforced with wire at least 0°55 mm. diameter laid to a 
hexagonal mesh measuring one inch across the flat sides ; 
fixed in panels not exceeding 2 feet either way, the panels 
to be secured with fire-resisting materials in fire-resisting 
frames of hardwood not less than one and three-quarter 
inches finished thickness, or of iron or bronze or other 
material having a melting-point of not less than 1,800° 
Fahrenheit, subject to the following condition— 

‘“'That the district surveyor shall be furnished with a 
certificate from the makers of the glass stating that the 
glass is of such quality that a plate one-quarter of an inch 
thick and measuring six inches by six inches will resist the 
passage of smoke or flame for a period of one hour when 
exposed to a temperature of 1,500° Fahrenheit on one side 
and to the atmosphere of the other, and will not fall to 
pieces on the application of cold water at the end of such 
period.” 





NORTH WESTERN DISTRICT OF THE INSTITUTION 
OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 
BYE-LAWS. 
A Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the National Federation of Building Trades Employers 
considered the above bye-laws on receiving protests against 
them from local architects and others. The series proposed 
for this district seems to be more exacting than the model 
series, and it would appear to have been drawn up by the 
officials who would administer it without consultation with 
those who would have to comply with its provisions. The 
Joint Committee requested the Minister of Health to with- 
draw his approval of the local draft code, and requested 
proposals for new bye-laws based upon the model series, and 
further suggested that if another series of model bye-laws 
was projected, it should be drawn up in consultation with 
all interested parties, and be of a national character as distinct 
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from regional. ‘To this memorandum the Minister of Health 
replied : 

(1) That he had so far committed himself to approval that 
he could not withdraw. 

(2) That the principle of regional series of bye-laws had 
been accepted by the Minister of Health in 1923, and approved 
by Parliament. 

(3) This series of bye-laws is not a model series, and was 
put forward by its authors as being better adapted to local 
requirements than is the model series. 

(4) That section 184 of the Public Health Act 1875, gives 
statutory opportunity for all persons interested to make their 
views known before new bye-laws are confirmed. 

(5) The officials of the Ministry are at all times ready to 
consider proposals for improvements in any of the series 
circulated. 

(6) The model bye-laws were reprinted at intervals with 
amendments to date, and presently it is proposed to reprint 
them entirely. 

It is suggested that architects practising in the area con- 
cerned should watch the activities of their local authorities 
and bring to the notice of their Allied Society any proposals 
for new bye-laws that appear to be too exacting for the looality, 
with a view to making an official protest or suggesting amend- 
ments. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


INFORMAL ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE FOR 
WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. are holding a series of 
informal illustrated lectures on architecture confined to 
workers in the building trades. The lectures will take 
place at 7.30 p.m. at the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

On Thursday, 4 November, Mr. Hubert Worthington, 
A.R.I.B.A., lectured on ‘* Materials and Craftsman- 
ship,” on Tuesday, 16 November, Mr. Howard Robertson, 
F.R.I.B.A., lectures on ‘‘ Good and Bad Buildings,” 
and on Tuesday, 14 December, Mr. W. G. Newton, 
F.R.I.B.A., will lecture on ‘‘ The Wealth of England.”’ 

All men employed in the work of building are cordially 
invited, admission being free. Buffet refreshment will be 
served at 7.30 p.m. before the lectures. 


THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 

The attention of students preparing for the R.I.B.A. 
Examinations is called to the fact that the University of 
London Press, Ltd., 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C., are 
about to publish a portfolio of drawings entitled ‘‘ The 
London Series of Architectural Examples for Students,”’ 
edited, with historical notes, by Professor Berestord Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A. and A. R. H. Jackson, A.R.C.A. 

The reproductions have been prepared for the use of 
students entering for the R.I.B.A. Examinations. 


A.B.S. SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 
The Architects’ Benevolent Society has recently 
negotiated the following insurances through its agency :-— 
£1,467—Deferred Children’s Assurance. 
£20,000o—Fire risk on building in course of erection. 
£25,000—Do. 
£2,000—Home Protection. 
Other insurances are in process of going through, and 
it is earnestly hoped that architects will give the Scheme 
their warm support in the coming Session. 
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Notices 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

The Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-27 will be held on Monday, 15 November 1926, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the First General Meeting 
(Ordinary) held on 1s November 1926; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To present the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Medal 
and Diploma, 1925, to Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F’.]. 

To read the following Paper: ‘* Bridges and Traffic,’ 
by Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 


SPEECHES AT THE ANNUAL DINNER, 
23 NOVEMBER 1926. 

The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner will be held in the Guild- 
hall, E.C., on Tuesday, 23 November, and His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has graciously consented to 
be the guest of the Royal Institute. 

At the conclusion of the Dinner His Royal Highness 
will present the Royal Gold Medal to Professor Ragnar 
Ostberg of Stockholm, and among the speakers will be 
several other distinguished guests. 

A limited number of seats will be reserved in the 
Gallery of the Guildhall in order that Members and their 
friends who are unable to attend the Dinner may have an 
opportunity of hearing the speeches. 

Each Member applying will receive not more than 
two tickets, admitting either ladies or gentlemen, which 
will ke allotted in order of application. 

Members who wish to take advantage of this arrange- 
ment are requested to make early application to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., stating whether they desire one or two 
tickets. 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship Class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 14 
February 1927, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A., not later than 27 
November 1926. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, clause 4 (b) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A.., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply 
for nomination. 


MEMBERS’ ADDRESSES. 
The Secretary will be glad to receive any information 
as to the present addresses of the following members :- 
FELLOW. 
Haydn Parke Roberts. 
ASSOCIATES. 
Harry George Leslie. 
Philip Norman Logan. 
Nathaniel Martin. 


’ 


Walter Herbert Caley. 
Gordon Hayter Crickmay. 
Francis H. Fowler. 
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Maurice Bernard Gill. Harold Eric McEvers. 
Frederick William Hamilton. George Lewis Sheppard. 
LICENTIATES. 
Charles Vincent Cable. Alwyn Henry Holland. 
William Alexander Finch. Francis A. Jamieson. 
Henry B. Watson. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 29 NOVEMBER 1926. 
An election of members will take place at the Business 

General Meeting to be held on Monday, 29 November. 

The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 

names of their proposers), found by the Council to be 

eligible and qualified for membership according to the 

Charter and Byelaws and recommended by them for 

election, are as follows :— 

AS FELLOWS (40). 

ALLISON : WILLIAM, P.A.S.I. [4. 1920], 50 Rathbone Place 
W.1; 9 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Proposed by A. H. 
Durand, Geoffrey Lucas, H. V. Lanchester. 

AYLWIN : Guy Maxwe vt [4. 1914], Blenheim Lodge, Mont 
au Prétre, Jersey, C.1. Proposed by Herbert Wiggles- 
worth, David Barclay Niven, Arthur Wm. Kenyon. 

Bacot: Water Hervey [A. 1904], Steamship Buildings. 
Adelaide; Forest Lodge, Aldgate, South Australia. 
Proposed by Alfred B. Black and the Council. 

BisHoP : JOHN PeErRcIvAL [A. 1901], 30 Duke Street, St. James’, 
S.W.1 ; Topcliffe Grange, Farnborough, Kent. Proposed 
by James S. Gibson, W. Curtis Green, L. Rome Guthrie. 

BROWNLEE: HERBERT JOHN [4. 1912], 6 Church Square, 
Cape Town. Proposed by the Council. 

CLEVELAND: CHARLES Barry [A. 1904], 2 Leader Lane, 
Toronto ; 60 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Proposed by Philip J. Turner, Edmund Wimperis, 
Professor A. E. Richardson. 

CoGGIN : CLARENCE TILT [A. 1881], 69 Kennington Oval, 
S.E.; The White Cottage, Lifford Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W. Proposed by William G. Hunt, G. 
Topham Forrest, J. W. Stanley Burmester. 

CowLey : CapTaAIN HERBERT REGINALD, P.A.S.I. [4. 1913], 
Bank Chambers, 26 High Street, Southend-on-Sea ; 
The Cottage, 99 Eastwood Boulevard, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Proposed by F. T’.. W. Goldsmith and the Council. 

Davies : WILLIAM GEORGE [A. 1920], City Architect, Town 
Hall Sheffield. Proposed by the Council. 

Eaton : GEoRGE Mor ey, P.A.S.I. [4. 1920], 6 The Strand, 
Derby ; Hillside, Littleover, nr. Derby. Proposed by 
T. H. Thorpe, John Woollatt, H. Alderman Dickman. 

Forp : LawTon Robert, F.S.I. [A. 1896], 32 Orchard Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1; 58 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. 
Proposed by H. P. Burke Downing, John Murray, Osborn 
C. Hills. 

GALL : RoBert Ross [A. 1903], 177 Union Street, Aberdeen ; 
10 Loanhead Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed by J. A. O. 
Allan, George Watt, James B. Nicol and the Council. 

GAUNT : OLiver [A. 1912], 4 Midan Suares, Cairo ; Maison 
Amato, Giza (Mudirieh), Cairo, Egypt. Proposed by 
Edward L. Harrison, Professor A. E. Richardson, Pro- 
fessor F. M. Simpson. 

GuUMMER: WILLIAM Henry [JA. 1910], 721 New Zealand 
Insurance Buildings, Queen Street, Auckland ; Mountain 
Road, Auckland, New Zealand. Proposed by the Council. 

HawarpD: Francis Ropert Boyp [A. 1902], 5 Queen Street, 
Great Yarmouth ; Mansard, Poplar Avenue, Gorleston- 
on-Sea. Propgsed by Edw. T. Boardman, E. W. B. 
Scott, Stanley J. Wearing. 

Hitt: Henry LEONARD GAUNTLETT, O.B.E. [d4. 1890] 
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Donhead Cottage, Donhead St. Andrew, Shaftesbury. 
Proposed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., R. M. Lucas, 
L. W. Barnard. 

HorTH : FREDERICK JOHN [A. 1921], Custom House Buildings, 
Whitefriargate, Hull ; 19 Albany Street, Hull. Proposed 
by G. Dudley Harbron, James A. Swan, Joseph H. Hirst. 

James: CHARLES Hotitoway [A. 1918], 15 Gower Street, 
W.C.1; 1 Hampstead Way, N.W.11. Proposed by 
Robert Atkinson, Stanley C. Ramsey, F. C. Eden. 

Jones : GEORGE SypneEY [A. 1891], 113 Pitt Street, Sydney ; 
The Crescent, Pennant Hills, Sydney, Australia. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

Kerr: Ropert SipNey [A. 1921], Grafton House, 2 Golden 
Square, W.1; 42 Addison Road, W.14. Proposed by 
Osborn C. Hills, J. E. Dixon-Spain, Henry N. Kerr. 

LyNHAM : ARTHUR GEORGE [4. 1910], 23 Gelliwastad Road, 
Pontypridd ; Fernleigh, Heoldon, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 
Proposed by Chas. F. Ward, Sir George H. Oatley, 
G. C. Lawrence. 

MAXWELL: JosEPH CHARLTON [4. 1894], 14 Saville Row, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Belfield, Kenton Road, Newcastie- 
on-T'yne. Proposed by Major Harry Barnes, R. Burns 
Dick, Thomas Harrison. 

NIGHTINGALE: FREDERICK Bay.Liss [4. 1921], 31 Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, S.W.3; 7 Cricklade Avenue, S.W.2. 
Proposed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Professor 
Beresford Pite, Gerald Unsworth. 

Norris : Ernest Bower [.4. 1919], 9 Albert Square, Man- 
chester ; 182 Corporation Street, Stafford. Proposed 
by Francis Jones, Paul Ogden, Isaac Taylor. 

WICKENDEN : ARTHUR Frep, A.M.Inst.C.E., P.A.S.I. [4. 
1907], Professor of Architecture, Royal School of Engineer- 
ing, Giza, Cairo, Egypt. Proposed by the Council. 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause C (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925 :— 

BROCKLEHURST : ARTHUR, Palatine Bank Buildings, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester; Sunny Bank, Newchurch-in- 
Rossendale, Lancs. Proposed by J. Stockdale Harrison, 
John Knight, Herbert H. Brown. 

Buck: WALTER GERARD, Shrewsbury Chambers, Campo 
Lane, Sheffield ; 19 Montgomery Road, Sheffield. Pro- 
posed by James R. Wigfull, Chas. B. Flockton, Edwd. M. 
Gibbs. 

CAMERON: RuHoperic, St. Anns, Crieff Road, Aberfeldy, 
Perthshire. Proposed by John C. T. Murray, J. Andrew 
Minty, and the Council. 

CHANDABHOY : MUNCHERSHAH NUSSERWANJEE, Raja Bahadur 
Motilal Mansion, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, India. 
Proposed by Burjor S. J. Aga, D. W. Ditchburn, S. K. 
Bhedwar. 

GooDMAN: JOHN, 21 Waterloo Street, Birmingham; 52 
Salisbury Road, Moseley, Birmingham. Proposed by 
C. E. Bateman, Herbert T. Buckland, Oliver Essex. 

HarRISON : FRED, 30 Willow Street, Accrington; Beech- 
wood, Lytham St. Annes. Proposed by Wm. J. Newton, 
Harry V. Wolstenholme, Joseph L. Hampson. 

Prosser : HowELL, Architect to the Walthamstow Education 
Committee, Education Committee Offices, High Street, 
Walthamstow, E.17; 14 Eastfield Road, Walthamstow, 

E.17. Proposed by Allen T. Hussell, Chas. J. Dawson 
and the Council. 

TowNEND: THomMasS, District Bank Chambers, Rochdale ; 
2 Ashfield Road, Rochdale. Proposed by the Council. 
And the following Licentiates who have passed the Quali- 

fying Examination :— 

BusH : RAYMOND (formerly WHESTON : Wray), 47 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 ; 7 Crauford Rise, Maidenhead. Proposed 
by Wm. Woodward, Graham C. Awdry, E. Arden Minty. 

Carver: Mayor Georce Tuomas, O.B.E., Public Works 
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Department, Jerusalem, Palestine. Proposed by the 
Council. 
FORRESTER: ALFRED, 141 Albert Road, Middlesbrough ; 


5 Clairville Road, Grove Hill, Middlesbrough. 


Proposed 


by C. F. Burton, Professor S. D. Adshead, C. Ernest 
Elcock. 
HicksoN: CLIFFORD, St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield ; 


Five Gables, South Crosland, Huddersfield. 
by Norman Culley and the Council. 

LAWSON : SYDNEY HERBERT, Emerson Chambers, Newcastle- 
on-T'yne ; Middleton, Belford, Northumberland. Pro- 
posed by C. A. Clayton Greene, R. Burns Dick, Percy L. 
Browne. 

‘TURNER: ROBERT CHARLES, 10 Haiphong Road, Gordon 
Road, Shanghai, China. Proposed by Robert Stephen 
Ayling, John E. Newberry, Arch. F. Preston. 

VINYCOMB : JOHN KNox, 74 Park Lane, Wallington, Surrey. 
Proposed by Frederick Batchelor, Charles Ernest Elcock, 


Thos. Wallis. 


Proposed 


AS ASSOCIATES (71). 

ALEXANDER: RICHARD RENNIE [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 38 Lilybank Place, Aberdeen. Pro- 
posed by Robt. G. Wilson, jun., John W. Walker, 
George Watt. 

Apps: Leste Mason [Special], The Nest, Sutton Valence, 
Maidstone, Kent. Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, Chas. E. 
Hanscomb, Alfred Cox. 

ARTHUR : JOHN ABERCROMBY [Final], 67 Torrington Square, 
W.C. Proposed by Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Sir Robert 
Lorimer, A.R.A., Jno. Begg. 

BARRETT : WALTER [Special], 111 Manchester Road, Bury, 
Lancs. Proposed by Maxwell Ayrton, John B. Gass, 
Arthur J. Hope. 

BARRINGTON-BAKER : JAMES [Final], Grove Lodge, Finchley, 
N.3. Proposed by W. Chas. Waymouth, Ernest A. E. 
Woodrow, Charles E. Varndell. 

BarTON : HERBERT LesLigz, B.Arch., Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 14b Mortimer 
Crescent, N.W.6. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly 
and the Council. 

BENT : FRANK [Final], Min-y-don, Glan Conway, Denbigh- 
shire. Proposed by W. H. Hobday, John Knight, G. A. 
Humphreys. 

BootH : RoLFE GILBERT [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Lakeswood, ‘Town Court, Orpington, Kent. Proposed by 
Heaton Booth, T. Brammall Daniel, Robert Atkinson. 

BourNE: JOHN Henry [Final], 24 Cotham Road, Cotham, 


Bristol. Proposed by G. D. Gordon Hake, C. F. W. 
Dening, B. F. G. Wakefield. 
Bruce: WILLIAM GEORGE Hay Brack [Passed six years’ 


course at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 61 Watson Street, Aberdeen. 
Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, jun., John W. Walker, 
A. Marshall Mackenzie. 

Bryce : WILLIAM THEODORE PerRcivaL, M.A., Cantab., B.Sc. 
Arch. Glasgow [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Farmfield, Penicuik, Midlothian. Proposed by Alexander 
N. Paterson, Wm. B. Whitie, T. Harold Hughes. 

CACHEMAILLE-Day : NUGENT FRANCIS CACHEMAILLE [Final], 
6i Grove End House, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.38, 
Proposed by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, M. Wheeler, Arthur 
G. Leighton. 
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CALDER : HERBERT KITCHENER [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], 251 Westburn Road, Aberdeen., 
Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, jun., John W. Walker, 
A. Marshall Mackenzie. 

CARTER: PETER GEORGE JEFFERY [Final], The Red Cottage, 
Peppard Road, Caversham, Oxon. Proposed by W 
Roland Howell, C. B. Willcocks, H. Austen Hall. 

CarTER : RICHARD JEFFERY [Final], The Red Cottage, Peppard 
Road, Caversham, Oxon. Proposed by Edward Warren, 
Oswald P. Milne, C. B. Willcocks. 

CHESTER: HAROLD WILLIAM [Final], 94 Langham Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. Proposed by W. H. Hobday, 
James C. Wynnes, Herbert O. Ellis. 

DaviDSON : JAMES HENDERSON [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 


fessional Practice], 16 Abercairn Road, Streatham. 
S.W.16. Proposed by H. G. Crothall, W. Bevan, W. T. 
Curtis. 


DunpeHy: Noran, B.Arch., Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Donnybrook, Llandudno, 
N. Wales. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, T. 
Taliesin Rees, Richard Holt. 

DurRNIN : Leo [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon’s 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 66 
Blenheim Place, Aberdeen Proposed by John W. 
Walker, Robt. G. Wilson, jun., George Watt. 

Epwarps: KeEnprick, M.Inst.C.E. [Special], 16 Donegall. 
Square South, Belfast. Proposed by James Lochhead, 
T. W. Henry, N. Fitzsimons. 

FELGATE: Eric Gerorce [Final], 11 Victory Road, Ilkley, 
Yorks. Proposed by the late Walter H. Brierley, J. 
Hervey Rutherford, F. N. Penty. 

FouBISTER: PETER JOHN MALCOLM JOHNSTONE [Special]. 
Public Works Department, Nairobi, Kenya Cvlony, 
Proposed by Alexr. G. Bond, Albert J. Thomas and the 
Council. 

GOLDSMITH : EpwarD FE LIx [Final], 11b Bishopswood Road, 
Highgate, N.6. Proposed by E. J. Gosling, F. J. Potter, 
F. T. W. Goldsmith. 

GREEN: FRANK STANLEY Morpen [Final], 272 Willesden 
Lane, Cricklewood, N.W.2z. Proposed by H. P. Burke 
Downing, E. Vincent Harris, T. Frank Green. 

Grey: JoHN [Passed five years’ course at Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], The White 
House, Cobham, Surrey. Proposed by F. C. Eden, 
Robert Atkinson, Howard Robertson. 

Horner: HuGH BALDWYNNE LYLE [Final], 31 Constantine 
Road, N.W.3. Proposed by Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
George A. Mitchell, Charles E. Varndell. 

INGLIS: FRANK ALEXANDER GREIG [Passed six years’ course 
at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Exemination in 
Professional Practice], 286 Great Western Road, Aber- 
deen. Proposed by A. Marshall Mackenzie, George 
Watt, John W. Walker. 

Lewis : ERNEST WAMSLEY [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 

tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 

after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 9 

St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. Proposed 

by Howard Robertson, Robert Atkinson, C. E. Varndell. 

ARTHUR Harris [Passed five years’ course at Architec- 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examination 

after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 214 
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Bishopsgate, E.C.z. Proposed by A. S. R. Ley, Robert 
Atkinson, J. R. Moore-Smith. 

Lioyp: WiLt1amM ANTONY Sampson, M.A. [Final], 39 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W.1. Proposed by 
Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., 
W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. 

MacDONALD : ALISTER GLADSTONE [Final], 9 Howitt Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by Professor S. : 
Adshead, Arthur Stratton, C. Lovett Gill. 

MacManus: FREDERICK Epwarb BrapsHAW [Final], 39 
Rotherwick Road, N.W.11. Proposed by Howard 
Robertson, Thos. S. Tait, Robert Atkinson. 

MoNROE: LEONARD [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 27 
Victoria Road, Penarth, South Wales. Proposed by 
Percy Thomas, Harry Teather, Henry Budgen. 

MORRISON : JAMES [Passed six years’ course at Robert Gordon's 
Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 23 
Upper Kirkgate, Huntly, N.B. Proposed by A. G. R. 
Mackenzie, A. Marshall Mackenzie, Herbert Wiggles- 
worth. 

NasH : EDWARD TINDAL ELwIn [Final], The Cedars, Cranford, 
Middlesex. Proposed by Howard Robertson, Robert 
Atkinson, C. E. Varndell. 

NasH: ViviAN LesLiE [Final], 7 Duncan Terrace, N.1. 
Proposed by F. Winton Newman, Henry Tanner, Henry 
V. Ashley. 

OAKLEY : WILLIAM OweEN [Passed five years’ course at Cardiff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 28 
Monthermer Road, Cathays, Cardiff. Proposed by T. 
Alwyn Lloyd, Percy Thomas, Harry Teather. 

OLDACRE: WILLIAM BERNARD [Final], 130 Princes Road, 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. Proposed by Reginald T. 
Longden and the Council 

PARKER: CAPTAIN Rosert, M.C., P.A.S.I. [Special], Roslyn, 
Old Road, Llandudno. Proposed by G. A. Humphreys, 
Herbert L. North, E. Whitfield Burnett. 

Peters : Henry ALBAN, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five years’ 
course at Liverpool University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Exam- 
ination in Professional Practice], 8 Union Road, Pennsyl- 
vania, Exeter. Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Percy 
Morris and the Council. 

PHILLIPS : HERBERT GORDON, B.Arch. Liverpool [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Archi- 
tecture. Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], 27 Brelaide Road, 
Stoneycroft, Liverpool. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Arnold Thornely, H. L. Thornely. 

Price : ARTHUR JOHN [Final], The Hollies, Hilderstone, Stone, 
Staffs. Proposed by James A. Swan, Reginald T. 
Longden and the Council. 

PRINGLE: Gorpon, M.A.Cantab: [Special], 1a Kensington 
Place, W.8. Proposed by J. Alan Slater, C. E. Varndell, 
Henry M. Fletcher. 

PUNCHARD : STANLEY CHARLES [Final], 7 Second Avenue, 
Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Proposed by Charles E. 
Errington, Lt.-Col. G. Reavell, Thomas R. Milburn. 

REMNANT: EusTAcE ARCHIBALD, P.A.S.I. [Special], 82 Cecil 
Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. Proposed by Sir Banister 
Fletcher, Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill. 

RICHARD : JOHN Cyri [Final], 24 Romsey Road, Winchester. 
Proposed by Percy Thomas, T. Alwyn Lloyd, J. Arthur 
Smith. 

RitcuiE: JAMES Watson, Dip.Arch.(Edin.) [Passed five years’ 
course at Edinburgh College of Art. Exempted from 

Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
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fessional Practice], 6 Gladstone Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Proposed by John Begg, William Davidson, Charles D. 
Carus-Wilson. 

Roperts : ALFRED GeorcEs [Special], 27 Lawn Crescent, Kew 
Gardens, Surrey. Proposed by George A. Mitchell, 
T. P. Bennett, Fredk. R. Hiorns. 

RoserRTs : Douctas HuGH Poynter [Final], 21 Grosvenor 
Place, Bath. Proposed by Alfred J. Taylor, Mowbray A. 
Green, G. D. Gordon Hake. 

Roperts: THomMaAs Ipwat [Special], 1 Carlton Terrace 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. Proposed by Lt.-Col. E. H. 
Fawckner, John Bain, W. H. Hobday. 

ROBERTSON: ALBERT. Victor [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice], Ardlea, 14 Attadale Road, Inverness. 
Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, jun., John W. Walker, 
James B. Dunn. 

Sat: GEOFFREY WYNDHAM [Final], The Royd, Selborne 
Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. Proposed by 
George Drysdale, Edwin F. Reynolds, Joseph Crouch. 

SAUNDERS: Dyce CHALMERS [Final], 72 Walmer Road, 
Toronto, Canada. Proposed by Henry Sproatt, Ernest 
R. Rolph, Howard Robertson. 

Scott: CrciL James [Special], Tolgarth, Rochford, Essex. 
Proposed by Percy G. Hayward and the Council. 

SEELY : HENRY JOHN ALEXANDER [Special], 3 Queen Square 
Place, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. Pro- 
posed by Charles E. Varndell, Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., 
Maurice E. Webb. 

SIDNELL: WILLIAM Ewart [Final], 12 Desenfans Road, 
Dulwich, S.E.21. Proposed by Sir George H. Oatley, 
Richard C. James, G. C. Lawrence. 

Stoot: Lampert Louis THEODORE [Special], 3 Osmond 
Avenue, Hampton, Middlesex. Proposed by Professor 
A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill, Arthur Stratton. 

SmitH: FRANK HALLIBURTON [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
19 Redington Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed 
by F. Adams Smith, Stanley Hamp, Sir Banister Fletcher, 

SmitH: Harry Hirst [Final], Merridale, 6 Hereford Road, 
Southport. Proposed by Isaac Taylor, John Knight, 
Arthur J. Murgatroyd. 

SNAILUM: ‘TERENCE WALTER [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exam- 
ination after passing Examination in Professional Prac- 
tice], Wingfield Road, Trowbridge, Wilts. Proposed 
by Robert Atkinson, J. Alan Slater, G. D. Gordon Hake, 

Soper: DorotHy ELIzABETH [Passed six years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Malcolm’s Mount, Stonehaven, Kin- 
cardineshire. Proposed by John W. Walker, Robt. G. 
Wilson, jun., George Watt. 

SUTCLIFFE: BRIAN LIsTER [Final], 44 Temple Fortune Hill, 
N.W.11. Proposed by W. E. Riley, Ernest B. Glanfield, 
Arthur Keen. 

THEOBALD: RoBERT CourTENAY, B.A.Lond. [Final], The 
Penn Club, 9 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Proposed by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Sir John W. Simpson, 
Maxwell Ayrton. 

THRASHER : WILLIAM JAMeEs [Final], Steine House, Brighton. 
Proposed by Sir George H. Oatley, W. S. Skinner, 
G. C. Lawrence. 

TRENT : WILLIAM SypDney [Final], 6 Broad Street Place, E.C.2. 
Proposed by Howard Robertson, Henry C. Smart, 
Gilbert H. Lovegrove. 
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TyLer: Eric Brian [Final], Kilbirnie, Llanishen, Cardiff. 
Proposed by Percy Thomas, T. Alwyn Lloyd, Chas. F. 
Ward. 

WatL_: Maup Amy Marcaret [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 31 St. George’s Mansions, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Proposed by Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Professor Patrick Abercrombie, Sir Herbert 
Baker, A.R.A. 

WATSON : JOHN, JuNR. [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
7 Church Road, Giffnock, Renfrewshire. Proposed by 
John Keppie, Wm. B. Whitie, David Salmond. 

WuiTE: LEONARD WILLIAM THORNTON [Final], 80 Mayfield 
Street, Hull. Proposed by G. Dudley Harbron, John 
Bilson, H. Andrew. 

Witson: Epwarp Dovuctas [Final], 31 Cambridge Street 
W.2. Proposed by Frank T. Verity, Charles E. Varndell, 
M. K. Glass. 

WricHt: Husert [Special], 122 Clarence Gate Gardens, 
N.W.1. Proposed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., 
T. H. Thorpe, Arthur Stratton. 


AS HON. FELLOW (1) 

LEE OF FAREHAM: THE RT. Hon. Viscount, P.C., G.C.S.L., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., 18 Kensington Palace Gardens, W.8. 
Proposed by the Council. 

AS HON. ASSOCIATES (5). 

Davison: Sirk WiLiiaM Henry, K.B.E., D.L., M.P., 14 
Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. Proposed by the 
Council. 

HEATH : Sir Henry FRANK, K.C.B., 5 Milbourne Lane, Esher 
Park, Surrey. Proposed by the Council. 

HiLt : LEONARD ERSKINE, M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Fellow of University College, London; Director, 
Department of Applied Physiology, National Institure 
for Medical Research; Osborne House, Loughtos . 
Essex. Proposed by the Council. 

STRADLING: REGINALD Epwarp, M.C., D.Sc., Ph.L., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Director of Building Research, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Building 
Research Station, Bucknell’s Lane, Garston, near Watford. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Woo..ey : CHARLES LEONARD, M.A., Uplands, Bathwick Hill, 
Bath. Proposed by the Council. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (8) 

CLEMMENSEN : ANDREAS LauritTz, Tingskiftevej 4, Copen- 
hagen. Proposed by the Council. 

Hiit.: Dr. DesiperRIus von, Professor of the Technical 
University, Budapest, Rezoda utca 5, Budapest 1. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

Kors : PROFESSOR FLORESTAN, VIII Baross utca 74, Budapest. 
Proposed by the Council. 

Lecros : Georces, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Prési- 
dent de la Société des Architectes Diplomés par le 
Gouvernement, 121 Avenue de Wagram, Paris. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

Mepary : MILTON BENNETT, President, American Institute of 
Architects ; Member, National Commission of Fine Arts, 
47th Street and City Line, West Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Proposed by the Council. 

MONBERG: CHRISTEN EMANUEL, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Art, Copenhagen, Amaliegade 29a, Copen- 
hagen. Proposed by the Council. 

Raru : AaGE, Amaliegade 27, Copenhagen. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Warp: Dan Everett, B.S., LL.D., 1 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. Proposed by the Council. 
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Competitions 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING AT GENEVA. 

The conditions of the competition for the new building 
at Geneva have been received. The jury consists of 
M.H.P. Berlage (The Hague), Sir John J. Burnet (Lon- 
don), M. Charles Gato (Madrid), M. Joseph Hoffman 
(Vienna), M. Victor Horta (Brussels), President; M. 
Charles Lemaresquier (Paris), M. Karl Moser (Zurich), 
M. Attilio Muggia (Bologna), M. Ivar Tengbom (Stock- 
holm). The competition will be open until 25 January 1927 
Total cost including the architect’s fees should in no 
case exceed the total sum of 13 million Swiss francs. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained at the Secre- 
tariat, Geneva, at a cost of 20 Swiss francs. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 

AMROU, CAIRO, COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 
COMPETITION FOR THE LAYOUT OF HOUSES 
ON PENY-WAUN SITE FOR THE LLANTARNAM 

URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural 
Competitions. 

MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 
PRELIMINARY COMPETITION. 

The Corporation of the City of Manchester invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for the Town 
Hall Extension, Municipal Offices, and Public Reference 
Library proposed to be erected on a site adjoining the 
Town Hall. Assessors, Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], Mr. 
Robert Atkinson [F.] and Mr. Ralph Knott [F.]. Last 
day for questions 2 October 1926. Final date for sub- 
mission of designs 8 January 1927. Conditions may be 
obtained by applying to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Manchester, and depositing £1 Is. 


Members’ Column 


COLLABORATION. 

Lonpon ARCHITECT [F.] offers practical representation in town 
to country Architects ; supervision of work or other form of collabora- 
tion upon mutually agreed terms, with use of comfortable offices if 
and as required. Reply Box 1610, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE TO LET. 

ADJOINING Bedford Row. Architect [F.] has quiet, well lighted 
room vacant, fitted long drawing bench. Inclusive rent, £52 p.a. 
Use of telephone, clerical services, etc., by arrangement if desired.— 


Apply Box 1510, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 


London, W.1. 
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PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

ARCHITECTURAL PARTNERSHIP, wanted to purchase in busy London 
office by F.R.1.B.A. (41). Member of the Institute for 19 years ; 
keen and energetic, considerable experience with well-known London 
Architects and in designing and carrying out work in own practice 
in the Provinces, which is at present dormant through bad trade, 
Excellent references given and capital available according to pro- 
position.—Reply Box 1310, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. 

OFFICE WANTED. 

A.R.I.B.A. requires offices, or would consider sharing suite. West 
or Westminster district. Please state full particulars ‘with inclusive 
terms.—Apply Box No. 1011, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

A Firm of Architects in Manchester offers a share of a fully 
equipped suite of offices with clerical and telephone service. To 
a young, thoroughly qualified and ambitious Associate of the 
Institute, with some local interests, an opportunity is offered to 
build up a connection upon economical terms. While neither a 
salaried post, nor a partnership in any form is intended, a suitable 
man might reckon upon a limited amount of work being put in his 
way, with the possibility of a reversionary interest in an old- estab- 
lished practice—Apply Box 2536, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A.."9 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

‘DAILY MAIL” IDEAL HOUSES COMPETITION, 

LICENTIATE, expert Perspectivist, offers to prepare perspectives 
for the above in accordance with the conditions for a moderate fee, 
Inquiries invited.—Apply Box 8246, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ROOM TO LET. 

ARCHITECT (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to let large room adjoining 
Lincoln’s Inn, rent £70 per annum, inclusive of light and heating 
and fitted drawing table-—Reply Box 5331, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, W.1 


Minutes I 


SESSION 1926-1927 

At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1926-1927, held on Monday, 1 November 1926, at,8.30 p.m., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 41 Fellows (including 
17 Members of the Council), 16 Associates (including 2 Mem- 
bers of the Council), 7 Licentiates (including 1 Member of the 
Council), 5 Hon. Associates, 1 Retired Fellow, and a very large 
number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 21 June 1926 were taken 
as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer, were formally admitted by the 
President : 

Mr. F. S. Haynes [F.]. 

Mr. J. A. Arthur [4.]. 

Mr. Edward Unwin [4.]. 
Mr. H. Spencer Stowell [L.}. 
Dr. J. W. Mackail [Hon. A.]}. 

The Secretary read the names of candidates nominated for 
election on 29 November 1926. 

The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
Session. 

On the motion of the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain, P.C., 
M.P., Minister of Health, seconded by Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., 
M.P., a vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
passed by acclamation. 

The President briefly expressed his ac knowledgments. 
The meeting closed at 9.55 p.m. 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, 

Dates of Publication1926: 20th November; 4th 
18th December, 1927: 8th, 22nd January; 5th, 19th Feb- 
ruary; 5th; 19th March; 2nd, 23rd April; 7th, 21st May 
11th, 25th June; 17th July; 13th August ; 17th September 
15th October, 
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